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The Christian Manliness of Two Presidents 
William McKinley 


By Frank M. Bristol, D.D. 


The Washington Pastor of the late President 


HE civilized world mourns with our own country the untimely death of 
President McKinley, and echoes the words of the bereaved widow, ‘‘ The 
country cannot spare him.’’ But throughout Christendom there has mingled 
with the profoundest grief a swec. consolation and spiritual satisfaction inspired 
by his pure life and exalted character, and by his triumphant victory over the 
terrors of death through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ Once more has it been 
illustrated that the most impressive and commanding greatness of man resides in 
character. The final question with the common heart of humanity is not-What 
was he as a statesman, or soldier, scholar, or genius ? but What was he as a man ? 
In a distant though a kindred land, mourning the loss of his country’s President 
and of his own friend, the writer has been comforted to hear, from humblest 
Methodist chapel to stately Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
most tender and eloquent tributes paid to the exalted character and pure unsel- 
fish life of William McKinley. The Church Universal rejoices in his Christian 
virtues, and exultingly adds his name to the immortal heroes, saints, and mar- 
tyrs who have fought the good fight, who have kept the faith, and who have left 
to the world the rich heritage of a new ideal, and the undying testimony of the 
saving, sanctifying power of the gospel. 

In all the deepest meaning of the words, William McKinley was a man of 
God. He enjoyed the personal, conscious experience of salvation. 
childhood, his was a life of faith and prayer.. Religion was to him a divine 
reality. Jesus Christ was not only his ideal, ‘‘ the chief among ten thousand,’’ 
but his living, individual Saviour. From a godly Methodist mother he had 
learned the way of life, and from his youth up was ever under the control of a 
clean, quick, authoritative conscience, the voice of the Holy Spirit within him. 

Early in life he became a devout student of the Bible and a successful 
Bible teacher. To him, what the Bible said God said. Interested as he always 
was in every phase of thought, in literature, politics, economics, and education, 
when he attended church he was eager to hear the Word ; no other theme was a 
substitute for the gospel to his heart. When assured by his pastor that he 
would not be bored or en:barrassed by any pulpit politics, he said, with a kindly 
smile of satisfaction, ‘‘I1 hope not. I have politics enough during the week. 
What I need, when I go to church, is Christ, and him crucified.’’ The sermons 
most highly commended by him, whoever may have preached them, were spir- 
itual, heart-feeding sermons on Christian experience, the love of God and man, 
the Holy Spirit, peace, brotherhood, providence, the beauty of holiness, and the 
sublime self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

He was a member and trustee of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canton, 
Ohio, which he always spoke of as his religious home, a place very dear to his 
heart. When he experienced religion and joined the church, he entered upon 
the active duties of the Christian life, becoming a Sunday-school teacher and 
superintendent. It has been the privilege of the writer to meet men who belonged 
to his class and Sunday-school when they were boys. 


From 


Then he became 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
By Jacob A. Riis 


Author of ‘‘ The Making of an American,” etc. 
IVE days since a straggling canoeist brought word, from the settlements, of 
the dreadful trouble in Buffalo, that stirred bitter, vengeful feelings in our 
hearts against those enemies of mankind whose madness is ever murder and 
more murder. Just now the mail brought me a belated letter from Theodore 
Roosevelt, written at Buffalo, that ends with the hopeful words: ‘‘I now 
believe that the President will surely recover,’’ and the news of how grievously 
that hope was disappointed. Theodore Roosevelt is to-day the President of the 
United States. Alas for our human hopes! If it was his honorable ambition to 
so serve his day and his country as to earn its highest trust, I know that there is 
no sadder heart to-day in all our land than his ; for above all the traits that en- 
dear Theodore Roosevelt to his friends is that of loyalty,—loyalty to chief and 
to friend. President McKinley was both. 

In the newspapers that told of the President's death, I caught among the 
messages of faith and confidence in the new executive, once or twice, a note of 
timid inquiry, an echo, as it seemed, of the old days in Mulberry Street: ‘* Yes, 
we know he is courageous and strong ; we know his high ideals, his fearless pur- 
pose, his spotiess honor,—we own it all, and we are proud of it; but is he— 
quite—safe ?’’ The answer was there, in the new President's public declaration 
that he would make no change, that things should remain as if the old chief had 
not died. There was no occasion for the inquiry. In fact, there never had 
been. The bitterest critics of his administration of the police in New York know 
now, if they were capable of learning, that his practical wisdom in dealing with 
that task was as great as his unhesitating courage. That task was to rescue the 
police from its partnership with corruption, and with unerring instinct he struck 
at the slough in which the corruption grew—the saloon. In no man’s hands 
that lives and owns American citizenship to-day are the country’s honor and 
welfare safer than in Theodore Roosevelt's. And the country knows it well. 

Men who called him hasty in the ola days have lived to heartily wish that 
they had spent their energies pushing on the load he dragged almost alone, in- 
stead of trying to persuade him from doing his’duty in the interest of expediency, 
or denouncing him for not heeding them. Not that the one thing or the other 
made any difference to him. That the load was there to be dragged up the hill 
was enough for him. He stopped neither to consider the size of it, nor how 
steep was the hiil. Above all, he did nothing hastily, but of deliberate purpose, 
most carefully weighed and thought out. In those days I was with him every day, 
almost every hour, and I knew not only what he did, but how he did it. One 
difference between him and his critics was that he had given his life to the 
patient study of the problems upon which they jumped with such headlong haste, 
anxious only to prevent ‘‘ trouble,’’ and hence that he was able to see clearly 
where their fears made them blind ; another was that, foreseeing clearly, among 
other things, the consequences to himself, he was not afraid, for beyond and 
behind them he saw ever the duty he had sworn to do faithfully. 

So it came about that during those turbulent times Mr. Roosevelt's appeal 
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The Christian Manliness of McKinley 
( Continued from first column of first page) 


identified with the temperance movement in Canton, 
and with the work of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president. To the last he 
took a deep interest in this Association, often con- 
versing with his pastor on the good work it was doing 
for our young men in the cities of our country. In- 
deed, the interest which, in early manhood, he had 
taken in every phase of Christian work, never died, 
was never crowded from his mind. During his Presi- 
dency, with all the burdens of his history-making 
administration resting upon him, he not only willingly 
and from courtesy, but eagerly and for love of the 
cause, gave audience to the representatives of the 
great religious movements of the country, kept him- 
self thoroughly well posted on the details of benevo- 
lent and religious conventions, missionary enterprises, 
Sunday-school and educational work, and never hesi- 
tated to avow his faith and interest in everything 
charitable, humane, and religious. 


His Dislike of Ostentation 


So democratic and unostentatious was he that he 
always insisted that no more attention should be paid 
him in the house of God than was paid to others. He 
assured his pastor that if he were not treated just the 
same as other people attending the church he would 
prefer to go elsewhere, where he might worship in 
genuine Methodist simplicity. The only deference 
paid him, therefore, at Metropolitan Church, was at the 
close of the service. After the benediction had been 
pronounced, the audience would remain standing until 
the President passed out. Even this he would per- 
mit only for convenience and to avoid confusion. As 
it was, the ushers were obliged to use all courteous 
restraint to prevent strangers from rushing into -the 
aisle to shake hands with, and even present their cards 
to, the President. Mr. McKinley always enjoyed the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, never failing to 
express his regret if detained from such a service. 
On these occasions he took great spiritual pleasure in 
the old-fashioned Methodist hymns. He at one time 
suggested that we have more singing at the communion, 
as was the custom at his home church in Canton, 


An Inspiring Listener 


Of course, he always knelt at the altar with the 
people, never caring how poor or humble a man or 
woman or child was kneeling by his side. He always 
came to the first table, but, unless official duties 
necessitated his withdrawal from the church before 
the conclusion of the service, he would remain to the 
end, singing every verse of every hymn with fervor and 
spirit. No worshiper ever seemed in his manner 
more sincerely to say, as he sat in his pew, ‘‘ I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.’ As all who knew him will agree, 
he had a manly, handsome face and magnificent 
eyes. But no person ever saw that face at its hand- 
somest, or those eyes at their brightest, who never saw 
them from the pulpit during the preaching of the 
gospel. From the first word of the sermon to the 
last Mr. McKinley would not take his eyes from 
the preacher, and no person in the vast audience ex- 
pressed by his face greater eagerness to hear the 
gospel message. He loved preachers, and just missed 
becoming a preacher himself, —for his devoted mother 
often expressed the wish that Will should be a Meth- 
odist preacher. His aunt once told the writer that 
his mather said she hoped he would become a Meth- 


odist bishop, and thought that would be a prouder~ 


distinction than becoming President of the United 
States. In frequent conversations with the President 
on the subject of army chaplains, the writer was pro- 
foundly impressed with his estimate of the qualifica- 
tions of a chaplain. 

He insisted that the army needed first-class men for 
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chaplains,—not men who could be spared, but men 
who would succeed anywhere, well educated, thor- 
oughly evangelistic, spiritual, Holy Ghost preachers. 
On one occasion it was suggested that a certain 
preacher had been recommended by his Senator, a 


-prominent politician, when Mr. McKinley said: «I 


am not sure that Senator knows as much about 
the qualifications of a chaplain as this brother’ s fellow- 
preachers and his bishops know about him, What 
do they say ?’’ 

In a conversation with a young preacher whom he 
had just appointed to go to the Philippines, he took 
occasion to impress upon him the spiritual importance 
of his work, and to show him what a grand opportu- 
nity he had for doing good, illustrating his thought by 
reference to his own experience in the army during 
the Civil War, when, jus: before or after a battle, or 
in camp or hospital, or on the march, the true, spir- 
itual, evangelistic chaplain had many a wonderful 
opportunity to preach Christ and help men’s souls. 


An Ardent Supporter of Missions 

He was very anxious to have the Philippine Islands 
evangelized. His first thought was that the United 
States would possess Luzon alone. ‘*‘ That island,” 
said he, ‘‘ civilized, and lighted up with the gospel, 
will give the light of Christianity to the entire archi- 
pelago.'’ He hoped the churches would send able, 
thoroughly consecrated missionaries to the newly 
opened field, He was a firm believer in, and liberal 
supporter of, missions, never failing to make a large 
annual contribution to the cause. Many a returning 
missionary can testify to the cordial welcome given 
him by President McKinley, and the earnest words 
spoken by him at the great missionary conference 
recently held in New York were from a heart that 
believed in the universal mission of the gospel. He 
believed that we owed our greatness and prosperity to 
Christianity ; that liberty and civilization followed the 
cross ; that the school, the state, the home, were in 
their highest development the creations of Christian 
brotherhood, truth, and love. 

The charm and ideal beauty of his own home life 
were due to the Christian faith and virtues of that 
devoted man and woman, That was a true Christian 
home,—a home of prayer, a home of undying love. 
The chivalry of William McKinley and the sweet, 
pathetic devotion of that noble wife have passed into 
the most beautiful traditions and most undying his- 
tory of American domestic life. A new glory and 
sanctity must evermore attach to that revered White 
House since William McKinley and the wife who was 
the idol of his heart and the inspiration of his life 
made that mansion their home. 


** Tell Me About the Revival ”’ 

It is pleasant now to remember Mr. McKinley's 
undying loyalty to religion. No official business 
quenched his spiritual fervor, During the most 
anxious and serious days of our war with Spain, when 
the burden and pressure of work and responsibility rest- 
ing upon the President were most weighty and irritating 
night and day, quite a successful revival was in prog- 
ress at the Metropolitan Methodist Church. One 
morning the pastor called at the Executive Mansion 
to pay his respects to the President and to introduce a 
friend. As he was about to depart, though represen- 
tatives, senators, and other distinguished citizens were 
waiting for an audience, the President said: ‘* Wait. 
Don't hurry. Sit down. Tell me about the revival. 
Have you had many conversions?'’ When he was 
told of the success of the work he grasped the pas- 
tor’s hand warmly, and said: *‘That’s good news. 
I’m glad to hear it. I hope the work will go on.’’ 


Always Interested in Sunday-School 

Mr. McKinley's great fondness for children had 
made him an earnest and efficient Sunday-school 
teacher, and, while his duties would not permit him 
to engage in Sunday-school work in Washington, he 
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never lost an opportunity to attend any Sunday-school 
celebration, such as Children’s Day. He then and 
there seemed his happiest. His face would be 
wreathed in smiles as the little boys and girls would 
lisp their childish recitations or sing their sweet songs, 
and often, with the audience, he would applaud the 
tiny orator or soloist. 


A Lover of Children 

Egg-rolling Day, the Monday after Easter, was a 
red-letter day at the White House, when hundreds of 
the children of Washington, especially of the poor, 
would gather on the green back of the Executive 
Mansion for a frolic. Mr. and Mrs. McKinley would 
enjoy it from the windows or porch, and heartily 
enter into the happiness of the children. During 
any general public reception, when the people and 
children came to shake hands with the President, he 
would always pay special attention to the little boys 
and girls, speaking to them as he shook them by the 
hand. On one occasion a very bright little fellow 
made a graceful bow and extended his hand. The 
President, with a smile, shook it, then, taking the 
carnation from the buttonhole of his own coat, he 
pinned it to the coat of the little boy. The face of 
the boy's mother shone like an angel's as they passed 
on. At the close of the reception, on thanking him 
for the beautiful incident, he said, with a laugh, 
*«Oh, that's all right ! I love the children.”’ 

One of the many incidents illustrating the kindness 
and consideration of the people on his return from 
California with his invalid wife deeply impressed him. 
He said that, as the train was coming through Iowa, 
it stopped at a small station where a number of people 
were gathered, and, as he stood on the back platform 
of the car, a little boy in overalls and shirt sleeves, 
wearing a straw hat, came timidly up to the steps, 
and, taking off his; hat, asked, ‘‘Be you President 
McKinley ?’’ ‘ Yes, my little fellow, I am President 
McKinley.’’ ‘‘ Well, is Mrs. McKinley in this car ?’’ 
he asked with a subdued voice. ‘* Yes,’’ said 1; 
‘¢she is in this car.'’ ‘‘ Then we mustn't holler, — 
must we?’’ ‘That little fellow,’’ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘had been getting up a ‘holler’ for a month, 
yet see how manly and considerate he was.’’ And 
tears stood in the President's eyes as he told the 
incident. 

Unwavering Trust in Divine Providence 

This conversation calls to mind others on the subject 
of that journey to and from California. The President 
was deeply touched by the hospitality and generous 
welcome of the South. It was a revelation to him, 
and he rejoiced at the signs of growing reconciliation 
between the so-called sections. He was a man of 
peace, good-will, and magnanimity. 

The wonderful reception of California took him by 
surprise. ‘‘It was simply magnificent,’’ he said. 
And the tender solicitude and care of the people dur- 
ing those anxious days when the life of his precious 
wife was hanging in the balance filled his heart with 
a gratitude which he carried to the grave, —yes, to the 
skies. But it was in describing that anxious home- 
ward journey that he revealed his unwavering faith in 
Providence. No man ever believed more firmly the 
truth that God reigns than William McKinley, and no 
silly jest of scoffing unbeliever, no sneer of petty poli- 
tician, ever made him hesitate to acknowledge God in 
all his ways, and declare his faith in the providential 
control of human affairs. 

Describing that journey from California to Wash- 
ington, he said : ‘‘God seemed to have prepared the 
way. As we came to Arizona, where we dreaded the 
alkali dust, we found it had rained the day before, — 
an unusual thing,—and there was no dust. Then,’’ 
said he, ‘‘as we came on toward Indiana and Ohio, we 
feared it would be dry and dusty, but the Lord again 
had sent the rain, and the air was fresh and sweet ; 
and so on to the end of the journey."’ 

Speaking of the recovery of his wife, he said that 
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he never lost hope, or doubted that God would spare | 


her life. So from these minute and-pathetic details of 
his private life to all the hurrying, unfolding events of 
the history with which he, was identified, he believed 
in a ruling and overruling Providence. During the 
days of the Spanish-American war, the concern of this 
great, Christian, praying, God-trusting President was, 
not to know what mere politicians thought, but to 
know what God and the people thought. He be- 
lieved God was with the people. If he waited, it was 
only to be sure of the providential indications. When 
he believed that he knew the will of God, he never 
hesitated. If he was slow to resort to the sword, it was 
because he loved peace ; but, when in the providence 
of God war was inevitable, he was swift as the eagle. 


The Heritage He Leaves His People 

Not alone in state papers, proclamations, and public 
addresses, but much more in private conversation, 
did he show that he possessed the magnificent faith 
of our fathers. He not only dared to follow where 
Providence seemed to lead, but, having ‘followed, he 
dared humbly, and yet bravely, to throw the respon- 
sibility upon Providence, and then give God the 
glory for all our victories and successes. Speaking of 
his frequent references to Providence in his speeches 
and proclamations, and of the criticisms which his 
political opponents jestingly made upon them, he 
said : ‘* They may sneer at the idea of Providence, if 
they will, but no man who doubts there is a Provi- 
dence controlling the events of history will ever sit 
here,’’ and he tapped the table to indicate that such 
a man would never be trusted by the people, or 
elected to thes Presidency. 

In the last moments of his life, and in the triumphs 
of that calm and peaceful death, this faith in Provi- 
dence rose to the sublime : ‘‘ Good-by, all, good-by. 
It.is God's way. His will be done, not ours.”’ 

His love of the sweet hymns of his Christian faith, 
—hymns of his home and his church, inspired the 
last words that fell from his stainless lips. Among his 
favorite hymns were : 

** Jesus, lover of my soul ;’’ 
** There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea ;”’ 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints of #he Lord ;”’ 


«It came upon the midnight cfear ; ’’ 
and 
** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 
E’en though it be a cross.”’ 
These words he murmured, saying, ‘‘ This is my con- 
stant prayer,’’ when 
‘* God’s finger touched him, and he slept.’’ 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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The Christian Manliness of Roosevelt 
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was ever to the moral forces of the community, to the 
forces making for decency and order, and it was their 
support that was his backing. The direct way to a 
thing was always his. When there was trouble with 
labor he sent for its leaders, and put the question 
straight—what they wanted ; and when, not knowing 
the manner of man they had to do with, they tried 
blustering, he put them right in ten words, showing 
them clearly that they were.their.own worst enemies 
in fomenting trouble, and-that, meeting him~-on that 
ground, they would lose the fight, —then turned back 
to the subject under advisement as if nothing had hap- 
pened. And they applauded-the man, and showed that 
they themselves were men in doing it. When he was 
governor, and wanted to see how the laws regarding 
sweating were carried out, he sent first for the labor 
men, told them what he wanted, and asked them. to 
help him. Afterward he went himself, and saw 


what was done and what was not .done. It was so 
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always. It was thus that he, as a very young man 
serving in the Legislature, went to the bottom of the 
tenement-house cigar-makers’ grievous troubles; and, 
having made out their side very clearly, took it without 
hesitation, to the amazement of the cynics, who, 
speechless, beheld a ‘silk stocking’’ take up the 
cause of the poor because it was the cause of 
right. And it was so that as police commissioner and 
governor, he gave his nights, as his days, to personal 
inspection of the wrongs he was asked to right. Hav- 
ing ascertained the facts, he went to the men who 
ought to help, and told them so, During the dead- 
lock in the police board his appeal was constantly to 
the churches and the clergy, that of his opponents as 
constantly to politics and the politicians. The result 
we see in New York to-day: the police force, since 
his grip upon it was loosened, is deeper in the rut of 
politics and corruption than ever, but in the battle 
against the conspiracy, which is bound to win, the 
clergy and the churches lead. They are fighting 
Roosevelt's fight to-day, with the Bishop of New York 
at the forefront of battle. 

That is the alliance which he brings with him to 

*the White House. If there be any yet who believe 
him ‘‘hasty,'’ they will find themselves disappointed 
in that, as always before. Roosevelt has persistently 
disappointed his enemies from the very beginning. 
Seeing his rapid rise, they compared him to a rocket, 
and said that he would come down a stick presently. 
And so he would have done had he been, as they 
thought, a politician. But he was a statesman—a 
man of destiny because a man of duty. 

That is the key-note of his life. It was his father’s, 
one of the most useful and public-spirited men who 
ever lived in New York,—a man whose life was, and 
is, a lesson to us all, and whose death moved the 
metropolis to such sorrow as it has seldom felt for 
any citizen. His high ideals of citizenship he got 
from him ; his sanity, too, I fancy, for it was a dis- 
tinguishing mark of one, and is of the other. So was 
his fairness, his sober sense of justice, for which the 
policemen in Mulberry Street .ove him yet in secret. 
They dare not mention his name openly in these days 
of Tammany rule. For once, and once ‘only, the 
honest policeman who did his duty, but had no pull, 
had an equal chance with the schemer. Neither kind 
will soon forget the two years of Roosevelt. I well 
remember the time I clashed with all three of the 
qualities in him which I have mentioned. It was 
when a woman was condemned to death for the foul 
and wicked murder of her step-daughter, and he, as 
governor, was beset by an endless array of more or 
less maudlin petitions praying for pardon. I, too, 
labored with him. I did not like the execution, but 
more—I never owned it before, he would have been 
the last man to bring that argument to—I feared the 
effect of it on his career. I was weak and foolish, 
I know it now. I went to Albany, and all thai even- 
ing and night, till the 1 A. M. train went back to the 
city, i argued it with him in his study. I pleaded 
on every ground I knew how, and I saw in his face 
the yearning to see it as his friend did. But he could 
not. He had pardoned others before, and I knew it 
was his dear delight to temper justice with mercy 
where it could rightly be done.. Roosevelt is farthest 
from being a hard man ; his heart is as tender as a 
woman's where it may be, as hard as steel where it 
must be. In this case he was absolutely right. 
Every consideration of fairness and justice de- 
manded that the law take its cuurse if the prisoner 
was responsible. That fact he ascertained by the 
strictest scrutiny, and then stood aside, heedless of 
the clamor. It was with something almost of awe 
that I saw him do it, for I knew what it cost him. 

Theodore Roosevelt loves children as William 
McKinley did. . When he was a police commissioner, 
we would sometimes go together to the Italian school 
of the Children’s Aid Society, or some kindred place, 
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and I loved of all things to hear him talk, to_the little 
ones. They did too. I fancy he left behind him on 
every one of those trips a streak of little patriots to 
whom, as they grow up, the memory of their hour 
with «‘Teddy’’ will be a whole manual of good citi- 
zenship. I know one little girl out on Long Island 
who is to-day hugging the thought of the handshake 
he gave her as the most precious of her memories. 
And so do I, for I saw him spy her,—poor, pale little 
thing, in her threadbare jacket,—way back in the 
crowd of school-children that swarmed about his 
train, and I saw him dash into the surging tide like a 
strong swimmer striking from the shore, make a way 
through the shouting mob of youngsters clear to 
where she was on the outskirts looking on hope- 
lessly, catch and shake her hand as if his very heart 
were in his, and then catch the moving train on the 
run, while she looked after it, her face one big, happy 
smile. That was Roosevelt, every inch of him. 

Is such a man safe as the Executive of this country 
of blessed homes? His own is one of the happiest I 
know of, for love is at the helm. It is his harbor of 
refuge, which he insists on preserving sacred to him 
and his, whatever storms rage without. And in this 
also he is faithful to the highest of American ideals, 
to his country’s best traditions. The only time I saw 
him so angry as to nearly lose his temper was when 
he was told that his enemies in the police departiaent, 
who never grasped the kind of man they had to do 
with, or were able to do it, were shadowing him 
nightly from his office to his home, thinking to catch 
him in some wrong. He flushed hotly. 

‘*What !"’ he said, ‘‘ going home to my babies ?'’ 
But his anger died in a sad little laugh of contempt. 
That was their way, not his. When, soon after, the 
opportunity came to him to pay them back in their 
own coin, he spurned it with loathing. He fought 
fair even with scoundrels. 

That kind of a man is he who has now, by the 
death of our beloved President, become the chief of 
our great netion. A just man and a fair ; a man of 
duty and principle, never, by any chance, of expedi- 
ency, political or personal ; a reverent man of few 
public professions, but of practice, private and public, 
ever in accord with the highest ideals of Christian 
manliness. In fact, I know of no one who typifies 
better the Christian gentleman. In the hands of such 
a man, no one but a frightened newspaper editor, 
whose secret wish is father to his fears, need be afraid 
to leave the destinies of our country. 

LAKE WAHWASKESH, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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From the Sunday-Schools of 
England to Those of the 
United States 


The following beautiful tribute to our dead chief, 
from a warm-hearted ‘‘ Brother Scot'’ across the 
water, is written to the Sunday-school scholars of 
our land as a message of loving sympathy from our 
brothers and sisters in our Mother Country: Mr. 
Somerville, in an accompanying note to the itor, 
truly says: ‘* The main purpose of our work among 
the young is to teach the gospel, but I know no 
better secondary work than to create a brotherly 
pm Mey the scattered Anglo-Saxon races 
speaking one English tongue. If the young are 
trained to realize that the a of the nited 
States and Great Britain, in policy and purpose, 
will make for the peace and spiritual development 
of mankind, great strides will have been taken 
towards the coming of the Lord's reign."’ It is 
the Editor's hope that the letter which follows may 
be read aloud by superintendents to their Sunday- 
schools, at their next regular session, throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, SEPTEMBER I5, 1901. 

WRITE on the morrow of ‘‘ Black Saturday,’’ that 
day to be long remembered, when the sad tidings 

of the death of President McKinley were flashed over 
the world, and on behalf of the boys and girls of 
St. James's (Church of Scotland) Sunday-school, in 
East Duiwich, London, who, at the close of this after- 
noon's session, requested me to write to you, through 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to express 
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their sympathy with you in the untimely and unex- 
pected loss of your great President. Not since that 
dark day in January of this year when we wept over 
the death of our beloved Queen have so many hearts 
thrilled and throbbed with the sense of a great calam- 
ity and the bitterness of an irreparable loss. 

To-day, in every pulpit and in every Sunday-school 
in this old island home of so many of your citizens 
and ancestors, the story of his life has been told, —of 
his simple tastes, his domestic virtues, his brilliant 
services to his country, of the Christian heroism of 
his death, and, above all, of his unwearied efforts to 
foster and develop a brotherly feeling between the 
citizens of the United States and the people of Great 
Britain, 

You honored and trusted him with the supreme in- 
fluence oyer seventy millions of people, the most 
progressive nation in the world; he wielded that 
power with a fearless and gentle simplicity, and, now 
that he has fallen at the post of duty, you will place 
him among your revered immortals, Washington, 
Lincoln, Garfield, and cherish the memory of his 
worth. Let us share this privilege, and emulate you 
in heaping honor on the illustrious dead. 

We were studying this afternoon, in our Inter 
national series of lessons, the story of Jacob being 
face to face with God at Peniel, and wrestling till 
dawn of day for his blessing ; and the thought came 
home to us why, if God our Father thought it wise 
not to stay the hand of the brutal assassin, he did 
not hear the prayers of a nation, nay, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the world over, and spare William Mc- 
Kinley's valued and useful life. Out of the mystery 
came this voice: ‘‘What thou knowest not now, 
thou shalt know hereafter ;'’ and with a quickened 
faith we fall back upon your dead President's last 
words, ‘‘ It is God's way ; his will be done."’ 

But though we cannot, when our eyes are dim with 
tears and we are in the dark shadows of a great sor- 
row, see its meaning, it is permitted to our Christian 
faith to hope that the trial and suffering have not 
been in yain, The martyr may die, but the cause he 
represented liveson, Among the many possible issues 
which will evolve from this tragedy, one already is 
apparent, —that the hearts of the boys and girls of the 
United States and of Great Britain have been drawn 
together and united by a common bond of sorrow. 
We both weep at the grave of a noble life whom we 
had learned to admire and reverence. Mutual tears 
are the solvent of all misunderstanding, and the 
strongest cement of friendship and affection. Our 
school is only a little one, but we believe we voice the 
thought and desire of the millions of Sunday scholars 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland when we ex- 
press the hope that out of this great disaster there may 
arise a closer friendship between your people and 
ours, which will make for the peace of the world, for 
the progress of righteousness, for the spread of Chris- 
tian truth and the coming of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Longing and praying for this great future, 1 sub- 
scribe myseif 

Yours in the fellowship of sympathy and sorrow, 


JOHN SOMERVILLE, 


Superintendent of St. James Sunday-school, 
East Dulwich, London, 


a 
Two Kinds of Faith 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


ELIEF expressed in praise or prayer 
That yields no fruit from year to year, 
Though God’s fair seasons o’er it roll, 
Is a dead fig-tree of the soul. 
But like gold flowers amid earth’s weeds 
Is faith that blossoms forth in deeds. 
GRovVETON, GA. 
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The Making of an Executive Genius 
By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, Ph.D. 


OSEPH was the child of a love match between a 
man of extraordinary tenacity and resourceful- 
ness and a beautiful, proud woman. In that day the 
attraction of love was not left as untrammeled by cus- 
tom and social rank as it is in our own blessed coun- 
try, and perhaps that element in Joseph's parentage 
accounts for something of his beauty and the personal 
attractiveness which made a way for him everywhere. 
In making a career, the first great step is to pick out 
the proper ancestors. Joseph had a lovable grand- 
father and a majestic great-grandfather. Sarah and 
Rebekah, too, though spiritually inferior to the men, 
were women to be reckoned with, —intense lovers and 
good haters. 

He early had premonitions of future greatness, as we 
see by his dreams of the sheaves and stars bowing 
down to him. Our dreams are sometimes prophetic, 
because they bring out in plastic clearness the half- 
unconscious hopes and longings of our waking hours. 
Probably he had more than a tinge of conceit and 
uppishness during the years of his budding manhood, 
—most boys have until the world has helped them 
find their place, and they are rather trying at that age. 
Jacob's fondness for Rachel's son and that unfortu- 
nate tunic with long sleeves made matters worse. 
Imagine a modern farmer having his favorite son 
wear a black frock coat every day, to show that he is 
destined for something better than farm labor. There 
are some excuses for the way his brothers regarded 
Joseph. The inherent evils of polygamous family 
life and his partiality for Rachel and Rachel's chil- 
dren hit poor Jacob very hard when he lost his son, 
the flower of his flock. 

But for Joseph's career it was doubtless best that 
he was taken out of the petty jealousies of that house- 
hold, where his father's fondness made supremacy 
too easy, and was dropped among strangers, and, best 
of all, that he was taken to Egypt, the center of civili 
zation and power. Here he had scope for his genius. 
Theshrewd ability of his father in managing the flocks 
of Laban was transmuted in the son into a wise states- 
manship which husbanded the resources of an empire. 

The life of Joseph is dramatic with swift changes. 
It is proof of his great ability that every change was a 
chance to him. He always dropped on his feet. In 
the household of the great Potiphar, prefect of the 
body-guard and minister of public safety, the young 
slave made himself so indispensable and so abso- 
lutely trusted that he finally held all power except 
that of the owner. When thrown into prison, he did 
not mope, but again made himself so useful that he 
had practical charge of the prison. He evidently 
had a relish for work and conspicuous executive 
ability. How he would have run up the ladder of 
promotion in a great modern industrial establishment ! 
Nor was he a mere plodder. He knew how to shoot 
opportunity on the wing. When the two great cour- 
tiers sat dejectedly in prison because they had had 
such remarkable dreams, and not a professional in- 
terpreter of dreams was accessible, Joseph promptly 
volunteered for the occasion. And, after he had 
promised the butler speedy release, he took care to 
drive home his own claim to release from prison. So 
again when, after several years of numbing prison 
life, he was suddenly brought out to confront Pharaoh 
and his dazzling court, he rose at once to the occasion 
with courtly compliment and masterful clearness, so 
that the king caught the contagion of his energy, and 
fixed at once on this prisoner as the fittest man to carry 
out his large projects. 

Joseph had the gift of imagination. That was the 
natural basis for his ability to interpret dreams. His 
mind leaped at once from the imagery of the dream 


to the corresponding reality. His imagination comes 
out in his acting hefore his brethren (Gen. 42 : 6-17), 
and in devising the tragic situations by which he 
tested their present loyalty to their father and to Ben- 
jamin. An unimaginative man could never have done 
that. Imagination without practical ability may be a 
foe to success, but when a man of executive force also 
has imagination, you have a combination that makes 
great commanders and statesmen. Such men see the 
problems of the future while they are still invisible, 
and provide for them before they have arrived. So 
Joseph, when he had realized the approaching famine, 
at once mapped out a plan of action, He was like a 
captain on the bridge, shouting out orders. 

The plan by which Joseph proposed to save the 
country was really a stupendous one. It was far 
harder to carry out than to propose. It involved ex- 
traordinary burdens of taxation for a number of years, 
and people were probably no fonder of heavy taxes 
in Egypt than they are in America. He had to hold 
the people and the nobles down to it through years 
when calamity was still far off and the smiling earth 
seemed to laugh to scorn the idea that harvests could 
ever fail. We have no record of the intrigues with 
which Joseph probably had to contend, but it does 
not stand to reason that people submitted without a 
murmur to such protracted burdens on the authority 
of a dream and the say-so of a foreign upstart. But 
he carried it through, If he had not, wealth would 
have been lavishly consumed for seven years, and 
then there would have been just a year’s supply to 
face the famine years. What a famine means in a 
thickly populated country, India has recently taught 
us. There is a fearful description of a famine in 
Egypt in the twelfth century of our era, by Abd-el- 
Latif, quoted in Stanley's ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church,’’ Lecture IV, and in Miss Martineau’s 
‘Eastern Travels,’’ Chapter XX. 

Joseph instituted a compulsory savings and insur- 
ance scheme on a large scale. I wonder if it was his 
intention from the outset to make use of the bitter 
need of the people in the way he did, making them 
buy back the grain they had themselves contributed, 
by surrendering to the king their cattle and agricul- 
tural capital, their lands, and finally their persons. 
In the beginning of the famine he seems to have been 
actuated by a humane motive, and conscious that God 
had sent him to Egypt ‘‘to preserve life’’ (Gen. 
45 : 5). Perhaps, like other financiers who have 
known more of Christ than .Joseph, he could not re- 
sist a great opportunity of gain. Perhaps pressure 
was put upon him by others. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I think any such action to-day would be 
tyrannous and intolerable to a free people. But in 
estimating the morality of Joseph's action we must 
remembe: that the democratic idea which has pene- 
trated all modern statesmanship, and the humani- 
tarian sense of justice and compassion bred in us by 
Christianity, had not yet risen to control in his day. 
Joseph acted for the advantage of his master and 
sovereign, and not for the Egyptian people, just as a 
conscientious Russian statesman might do to-day. At 
any rate, he operated the biggest corner in wheat on 
record, and formed a trust which concentrated all the 
land, capital, and labor of Egypt under a single con- 
trol. It may be that the agricultural necessities of 
Egypt, in which a unified system of irrigation is essen- 
tial to the best success, made a wise centralization of 
management really advantageous to the people. Cer- 
tainly the renjal charged by the crown under Joseph, 
one-fifth of the gross produce, was very moderate. 
In farming ‘‘on shares’’ the tenant in our country 
usually pays from one-third to one-half. 
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But it would be a mistake to ascribe Joseph's suc- 
cess only to his intellectual ability. Back of that, 
with him and with us all, lie the moral qualities. 
Joseph was a pure man, and that accounts for his 
elasticity of mind, his sustained capacity for work, 
his staying powers. A dissolute man may be brilliant 
and spurt well, but the prize goes to the man who can 
keep it up. And his purity was not merely physical. 
The kind of moral indignation with which Joseph 
protested against the wrong doings of his brethren 
(Gen. 37 : 2), and repelled the suggestions of the 
temptress, has for its positive counterpart moral 
enthusiasm for the right, and that enthusiasm is the 
very life-blood of a noble intellectual nature. 

Joseph was not acold intellect. Hehadaheart. He 
loved and revered his old father, and was not ashamed 
of the aged shepherd among his elegant friends at 
court. Even when he was testing his brethren, his 
tears choked him when he heard them talking to one 
another about, their sin against him, and using the 
old familiar tongue. When he came to die, he did 
not want his bones to rest in a costly mausoleum in 
Egypt, but in the soil of his boyhood home, among 
the future possessions of his people. He had found 
his prosperity in Egypt, but he was rooted in his own 
nationality, and that does credit to his heart. Per- 
haps the later years of his life had hardened Joseph ; 
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they do that for many men, But there was a noble 
tenderness in him, and on occasions his love broke 
forth passionately. 

The profoundest element in the career of Joseph 
was his sense of the presence of God in his life. It 
was that which saved him in the hour of his tempta- 
tion (39:9). It was that which kept him sweet in 
the times of adversity and injustice. He had a sense 
of divine mission, like so many great men. The 
strange leadings of his life were not by chance. 
God's hand was in them, and in them for good (45 : 
5-8). The meanness of man lost its sting by that 
fact. When Joseph told his brethren, ‘ As for you, 
ye meant evil against me, but God meant it for 
good,'’ it reminds us in a measure of that noblest ex- 
pression of trust m the overruling love of God : ‘*We 
know that to them that love God all things work 
together for good.'’ Joseph's faith in God made him 
forgiving, and saved him from the corrosion of bitter- 
ness. And doubtless it heartened him, too, in the 
darker hours of his life, of which the names of his 
sons bear pathetic witness (42: 51, 52). The pres- 
ence of God in a life gives it purpose, meaning, 
coherence, and relish, and so it helps to keep the 
hand steady at the helm of high endeavor, which else 
might drop listlessly and cease from effort. 

RocuEster, N, Y. 
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Utilizing the Destroyer 
By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 


** CGAY, Johnnie, come over to Luke Smith's barn 
next Sunday morning, and we'll have some 
fun !’’ sang out Will Lucas from the top of a high 
rail fence which separated the two gardens. ‘‘ My 
uncle brought me a fiddle from Julestown, and I can 
almost play it a’ready. Luke Smith's got a banjo, 
and Fred Perkins plays a jewsharp, and '’— 
‘« Don't see where my fun comes in,’’ said Johnnie. 
‘«*Sides, I have to go to Sunday-school.”’ 
‘«Pshaw ! no fun there, Johnnie. ful tell you,— 


you get an old comb, and put a piece of thin paper 


over it, and put it up to your lips, and just sing,— 
see ?’’ Will jumped down beside Johnnie. ‘It'll 
be jolly! We'll have a real band then, Johnnie, 
like they do in big cities.’’ 

Johnnie’s eyes shone with delight. He loved 
music, —what:child ‘does not ?—and he had heard of 
bands of music to which the soldiers marched. _Per- 
haps some day he would be a soldier and go march- 
ing to war, if he knew how to play ina band. On the 
other hand, Sunday was the only day he did not have 
to work in the fields, and he went to Sunday-school. 

But the next Sunday found the four boys gathered 
together in Luke Smith's father’s barn, each with an 
instrument, and Johnnie's sister was late to Sunday- 
school because she couldn't find her comb. 

The Sunday following there were more combs mis- 
sing, and the number of boys in the ‘* Moccasin 
Band"’ had doubled. One by one and two by two 
the young people wandered away from the church 
and Sunday-school, where the older ones felt it was 
wicked to use a musical instrument of any kind. 

And how the Moccasin Band did play! If not 
such correct music, it certainly was ‘‘ stirring'’ to the 
greatest degree, and a novelty in that quiet commu- 
nity. The parents stormed, and even whipped, and 
then settled down with long faces, as if a curse were 
resting upon them all. What was to be done? ~ 





Editor’s Note.—This little sketch is based on actual facts. 
The incident occurred in Johnson County, North Carolina. 
** Brother B ——"’ is Hon. N. B. Broughton, of Raleigh, a 
prominent Baptist Sunday-school worker and member of the 
Legislature, who called upon the leader of the band, named 
for Moccasin Creek. 


One day, in a great city not far away, a man re- 
ceived a letter which read something like this: 
‘« Dear Brother B : We are in great sorrow. A 
Moccasin Band was started by some of our boys here 
quite a long time ago, and it has taken all our young 
people away from the Sunday-school. Can you 
suggest any help for us?’’ ‘* Brother B ” an- 
swered : ‘I'll come down and see you."’ 

A few days later, Will Lucas looked up from his 
hoeing, and saw a fine-looking stranger before him. 

‘* Are you the leader of the Moccasin Band ?’’ he 
inquired, holding out his hand. 

‘*Yes'r,’’ replied Will, filled with wonder. 

‘« Well, sir,"’ said the man, ‘‘ here are some hymn- 
books, and I would like your band to learn the 
marked hymns, and coine to Sunday-school next 
Sunday morning.”’ 

‘«Why, they wouldn't let us in, sir.’’ 

‘If I guarantee that they will, will you promise to 
come ?"’ 

‘« Yes, sir, we will, sure.’’ 

The stranger left the field, and walked on up the 
road filled with a purpose, and Will's hoe was never 
worked so hard before. 

At an evening meeting of the older people that 
week, it was announced that the Moccasin Band 
would play in Sunday-school Sunday morning, and 
the stranger beheld a shocked congregation. But 
where one member's seat was vacant on Sunday, there 
were fifty people to take it. The Moccasin Band was 
there too, and probably for the first time in his life 
‘« Brother B ’’ sang a solo to the band’s accom- 
paniment. Before ten o'clock came, however, the 
roof rang with God's praises from young and old. 
And then they listened while ‘‘ Brother B * told 
them of how God loves such praise, and wants his 
people to use all possible and harmless means to draw 
the young to him. 

It was a beautiful lesson and a lasting one, for now 
every one of those boys of the Moccasin Band is a 
member of that little church and a ‘‘soldier of the 
Lord,"’ and the little Sunday-school is crowded, 
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A Hero in an Unfought Battle 


By Helen Holmes Blake 


HERE was no more doubt about it. Betsy was 
lost. Ned had looked in the cow-yard, in the 
shed, and the stable, but not a sign of her did he 
find. He missed her from the pasture behind the 
house when he came home to dinner. After satis- 
fying his hunger, he had made a thorough search of 
the premises. She was not there, that was certain. 
Where she was, Ned knew it was his duty to find out. 
This duty was the very thing he least wished to do. 
Ned's father was a soldier. It was now a year since 
his regiment had gone to the Philippines. Just be- 
fore he left home he said to Ned, in a private talk : 

‘*You' re almost eleven years old, and you' re big and 
strong enough to help your mother a great deal. | 
want you to do everything you can for her while I am 
gone. You'll be the only man about the house, and 
I want you to be a rea/ man.”’ é 

Ned’s ideas about what made a ‘‘real man’’ were 
rather hazy. But he knew quite well what to do to 
help his mother, and he lived up to his knowledge so 
well that Mrs. Long had written, only the day before : 
‘«Ned is a real little man ; you would be delighted 
with him. 

To-day Ned was to have the sharpest trial that had 
yet come to him. His mother had gone out to do 
some dressmaking, and Ned had permission to do 
just what he pleased all day. He had had a jolly 
morning with some of the boys, and right after dinner 
they were to go fishing—six of them—to Miller's 
pond, which was two miles from Ned's home. And 
now the cow was missing. That was a situation for a 
boy with a fishing excursion before him! Ned sat 
on the fence and thought. His hands were plunged 
deep in his trousers pockets ; his face was all puckered 
up into a frown, and he did not whistle, —-a sure sign 
that something was wrong. Just now he was thinking, 
and thinking hard, something like this : 

‘*We can’t get home from fishin’ till five o’ clock 
anyway, and mother’ ll want Bets by half-past ; maybe 
it'll take me two or three hours to find her ; maybe I 
wouldn't find her at all to-night. Then mother'll be 
worried. I just can’t go fishin’ if I wait to find that 
Oh ! I've got to find her anyhow ; there's 
no use talkin’ 'bout that. 'Twouldn’t be much like 
a man to go off playin’ when your cow was lost. 
What I don’t know about's whether to go and tell the 
boys I can’t go with them, or let them wait awhile, 
and then go off without knowin’ why I don't come. 
I hate to tell them! I know well enough’ what Dick’ ll 
say: ‘‘Let the cow go to Ballyhack, and come fishin’. 
You can find her all right to-night.’ That's so; I 
might, and then, again, I mightn’t. Well, here goes! 
I'll tell them, so they won't be losing time waiting 
forme. It seems too mean to sneak out of telling 
them, just because I was afraid they'd stop my doing 
what I've got to. I'll be man enough to let them know 
I'm going to stay at home and hunt up the cow."’ 

Thereupon Ned began to whistle so loud that he 
did not hear the bell down the road, nor the hallo of 
a small boy, who was driving a cow. The boy had 
to repeat the hallo, and add besides, ‘‘Say, Ned, are 
you deaf ?’’ before Ned paid any heed. 

‘*Hallo!"’ he shouted; ‘‘where’d you find her?’’ 
‘«Just beyond the turn of the road. 
been all this time eating your dinner ?’’ 

‘‘No! I’m awful glad you've found Bets, else | 
couldn't have gone fishin’.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t your mother let you ?’’ 

‘«She ain't home. I wouldn't have let myself."’ 

‘*H’m!’’ was Dick's comment; and he added, 
below his breath, ‘‘ You're a brick, Ned.’’ 

Summit, N., J. 


He is grown so thoughtful and helpful."’ 


cow now. 


Say, have you 
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What a Man Really Is 

What a man intends to be is what he really 
is. He may, indeed, realize that he ought not to 
be that, but to be something better. He may, 
perhaps, wish, at times, to rise above his chosen 
course, but this amounts to little while he really, 
in his heart of hearts, intends to pursue the other 
path. God knows what we intend to be, and he 
judges us accordingly. ‘This is the idea of the 
inspired declaration, ‘‘ As he thinketh within him- 
self [as a man purposeth in his inner self], so 


is he.’’ 
ya 


Better to Trust God than to 
Seek Great Things from God 

It is better to trust God than to seek great 
things from God. If we were to ask special 
blessings from God in the assurance that God 
would give us the best things that we sought, we 
might be ruined in having the greatest things that 
we had sought from God. But if we restfully 
commit ourselves and all our interests and our 
destiny to God, who knows us better than we 
know ourselves, and who loves us as we can never 
love ourselves, we shall make no mistake. 


good thing to love and to trust. 


x 
Natural Affection not Universal 


Natural affection is by no means the posses- 
sion of everybody. Not every mother loves her 
child, and not every child loves its mother. Sin 
is in this world, and the effects of sin are to be 
seen on every side. Everybody ought to have 
Every mother ought to love 
her child, and every child ought to love its mother. 
On this account, therefore, every child of God, 
and every man of God, ought to strive to cultivate 
and develop natural affection, and more than 
natural affection, in the young and the old. 
It will never do for us to act on the false supposi- 
tion that natural affection is already universal. 


XK 
Our Lot the Best that God Can Give 


We often feel that, if our lot were only a little 
better, a little easier, or a little more attractive, 
we could better do the work that we have to do, 


Itisa 


natural affection. 
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or bear the burdens that we have to bear. But it 
would be well for us to consider that our lot as it 
is is the best lot that God has to give us. He is 
our loving Father, and we are his loved children. 
We have from him the best that he has to give. 
Can we think that we know better than God what 
is for our good, and that we should be the gainers 
if we ourselves had the universe to choose from? 
It ought to be a comfort to us to realize that, 
with all the hindrances and drawbacks we have, 
we have the best that God can give us, and that 
he knows better than we do what is for our welfare. 


XK 
Paths Better than Ruts 


If a man is driving along a country road, he 
may need to keep the wheels of his wagon out of 
the ruts. If he does not, he is likely to wrench 
his wheels, or to have them drag heavily all the 
time. But if a man is walking along a country 
road, he is glad to know that he is in the right 
path, and then he moves on confidently. There 
is all the difference in the world between a ‘‘ rut’’ 
and a ‘‘path.’’ This is as true in study and daily 
conduct, and in every phase of human life, as in 
country road traveling. A ‘‘rut’’ is a track that 
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Getting Rid of 


HOSE who do evil have evil thoughts. The 
worst men in the world have thoughts of 
worse things than the worst that they do. No 
man is ever quite so vile as he sometimes thinks 
of being, as he is sometimes tempted to be. But 
men who do evil things are not the only men who 
have evil thoughts. The best men in the world 
have evil thoughts, and are troubled by them. 
Men who are counted by their fellows pure and 
saintly, and above all ordinary temptations to do 
evil, are beset and annoyed by evil thoughts both 
day and night. 7Zhey know this, even if their 
fellows do not. It is in view of this fact that it is 
an important question to all of us, young or old, 
How are we to be rid of evil thoughts ? 

In the first place, it is well for us to understand 
that we are not to be rid of evil thoughts by trying 
to be rid of them, by fighting them directly as 
enemies of our peace and welfare. Earnest 
Christian men have tried in that way, and have 
fought in that way, for long years, in their desire 
to be rid of evil thoughts, and have simply suffered 
more and more, without any apparent gain. 
There is no use in such trying and such fighting, 
strange as this statement may seem. 

Mr. Moody was accustomed to say that the 
only way to get the darkness out of a room was to 
let the light in. All the brooms and brushes in 
the world, in the hands of earnest light-lovers, 
would be useless to empty a room of darkness ; 
but the simple throwing open of a window or door 
would at once flood the room with light. The 
best way of getting the darkness out of a room is 
always by letting the light in. 

If the inner rooms of your being are in dark- 
ness, or if darkness is in them, do not waste your 
time trying to drive, or sweep, the darkness out, 
but open the doors and windows of your soul to 
the light, and let that light so flood the rooms 
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has been too much traveled, and that has been 
too exclusively used, to the neglect of the road on 
either side of it. A ‘‘ path’’ is a course which can 
be safely followed on foot without the neglect of the 
main thoroughfare. Sometimes we see signs on a 
country road, ‘‘ Don’t Rut the Road,’’ or, ‘‘ Keep 
in the Path.’’ It is well for us to bear in mind 
the lessons of such signs in our daily life course. 


x 
Making Impressions on a Child 


It takes but a moment to make an impres- 
The impression so quickly made may en- 
dute for centuries. In one of the bricks brought 
from the ruins of ancient Nuffar by Professor Hil- 
precht is a mark made by a workman’s hand in 
the long-gone ages. Meantime kingdoms have 
risen and have fallen, and generations have come 
and have gone, but that impression has never 
changed. As it is with the clay brick, and even 
more so, it is with the mind and heart of the child 
whom we teach in the home or in the Sunday- 
school. Impressions are being made every hour 
that the ages of eternity shall not wholly remove. 
Ought we not to prize our privilege of impression- 
making on the child’s mind and character ? 


sion. 


x 


Evil Thoughts 


that the darkness will have disappeared. Moral 
darkness is an enemy to the soul, but spiritual 
light will, by its very presence, overpower that 
enemy, as can no direct attack with the help of 
moral brooms and brushes. 

Young soldiers in active service are not always 
free from evil thoughts) They sometimes indulge 
in unworthy and impure fancies and desires as 
they loiter in camp, or as they move listlessly 
along the road without any absorbing purpose or 
aim. But when the summons comes to action, 
and the shock of battle arouses every nerve and 
impulse of every true soldier, there is then no 
danger of a soldier’s giving himself, for the time 
being, to unworthy thoughts or impulses. The 
conflict in which he is engaged demands his best 
endeavors, and his whole thoughts and purposes. 
He has too much to think of that is of surpassing 
importance to have or to take time in thought of 
that which is utterly unworthy of a soldier’s being. 

If a man’s mother is lying very sick, and he is 
absorbingly anxious as to her condition, while the 
thought of her possible taking away from him fills 
his troubled mind, there is little danger of his 
being overcome with unworthy and evil thoughts. 
And so, if that mother has just been called home, 
and her loving boy is realizing that he is never 
again to see her in this life, or to hear her sweet 
voice, his sad and sacred thoughts of h@ will not 
be overpowered or darkened by evil an@ impure 
thoughts. He would recoil from the very sugges- 
tion, if it came to him, that he should do so un- 
worthily. 

Thus it is in all things: the best way to get 
the darkness out is by letting the light in; the 
best way of keeping out unworthy thoughts is by 
having the mind full of thoughts that are worthy ; 
the best way of having the mind free of evil fan- 
cies and purposes is by being absorbed in helpful 
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and noble purposes and plans. - There is no dan- 
ger of a vacuum, or of contents’that are unde- 
sirable, when that which is precious and sacred 
fully fills all the space within. 

The way to be rid of evil thoughts in the mind 
is to have the mind full of inspiring, satisfying, 
ennobling thoughts. The way to have such 
thoughts as these is to be Specifically engaged in 
particular plans for the welfare of another, or of 
others, or in the intelligent consideration of the 
interests and course of those worthy of holding 
one’s thoughts. There is no room for evil 
thoughts, or for trifling and unworthy fancies and 
imaginings, in a mind full of absorbing contempla- 
tions of shat which is grand and soul-filling and 
holy. Thoughts of the best lives we have known, 
of the most precious experiences we have enjoyed, 


x 
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or of the richest promises and plans of God in our 
behalf for the future, in time and eternity, are too 
precious and too engrossing to leave space for that 
which is unworthy and dishonoring in our soul of 
souls. In our spiritual and intellectual being, as 
in the material and natural world, the only way to 
get darkness out of a room is to let the light in. 

But if, indeed, darkness is still in the rooms of 
your soul, and unworthy thoughts and fancies and 
desires there are yet troubling you, do not stop to 
think about it, or to worry over it, or to try to 
remove it, but set your face toward the light, and 
get what profit you can from thoughts that are 
worthy and profitable. Darkness is not worth 
worrying over, or thinking about, or even fight- 
ing ; but light is worth reaching out after and en- 
joying to the uttermost and forevermore. 


x 

































Help from Modern Miracles, and 
Opposings from Modern Science 


There are readers@who agree, and there are read- 
ers who disagree, with the Editor in what he says 
concerning the most precious truths of the spiritual 
life, and as to his personal experiences in the sphere 
of that life. This gives the Editor no concern. When 
he says that God has revealed himself to him in all 
the years of his Christian life with more than a 
mother’s tenderness, and with more than any father’s 
or than the mightiest sovereign’s power, it is a minor 
matter to him that a hundred thousand readers fail to 
agree with him. But if a single reader be strengthened 
in his faith or encouraged in his spiritual life, the Ed- 
itor thanks God and takes courage. Recently he wrote 
an editorial on ‘‘ Modern Miracles."’ In that editorial 
he gave personal testimony as to God’ s miraculous deal- 
ings with him in a long course of years. If he had 
thought that all his readers would be ready to accept 
that as true, he would have had no inducement to 
write it. But if he had known that not one of his 
readers was ready to accept it, he would have been as 
sure of its truth as if every one of them believed it, or 
as he is of his own existence, or of the shining of the 
noonday sun. But there comes an assurance from a 
reader on the Pacific coast that the Editor's testimony 
has given him comfort. This testimony is encour- 
aging. It is: 

I sympathize with the effort you make to stand off needless 
inquirers, and I admire the way you do it. This age of schools 
and science puts us old fellows on our mettle. We know a 
thing or two about our own spiritual relations, and may be 
unable to reveal it to others, and when a bright young fellow, 
your son, maybe, whom you have applauded for his in- 
terest in study,—scientific course a main branch,—comes to 
you with Ernest Haeckel’s last work, ‘‘ Riddles of the Uni- 
verse,’ wherein he shows there was no creation, is no cre- 
ator, or soul, but the brain ; and, when this famous scien- 
tist's works for forty years have been acknowledged as text- 
books in colleges and schools, ‘tis a hard job to show the boy 
he is right to accept Haeckel where he knows what he is 
talking about, and to show where papa may know more (seeing 
papa never went to school). But a testimony like yours, of 
divine help, miraculous as it really is, by one who weighs his 
words, is eminent and honest ; one can point to it and say, ‘‘ If 
what Dr. Trumbull says is true, there is certainly a spiritual 
life. He says he knows of his relation to it. Haeckel makes 
no claim to have tested prayer, Dr. Trumbull asserts its 
truth.’" I am banking on your testimony. I believe in you. 
What you have said about your personal relations to God I 


Notes on 
Open Letters 













accept as a fact. A few days ago, I laid away the wife of my 
youth, who saw me go into the Civil War, welcomed me 
home. She loved God,—said so on her dying-bed. When she 
was baptized in the Mississippi River she thought she evi- 
denced her faith, and no questions disturbed it. But one satu- 
rated with Haeckel, seeing her breath depart, would say, 
‘That is the end."’ Now your testimony to another sphere, if 
not mistaken, knocks the scientists’ conclusions out of sight. 
... Personally I can arrange the Trinity in my mind. I do 
not want any human father for Jesus. A doctrine of the in- 
carnation | love. The resurrection does not stagger me. Sin 
I earnestly*struggle to be delivered from, and I feel I must be 
a sort of Christian. . . . You have a hard job, but you keep an 
even keel. You got through Genesis, and were not swamped. 
No ordinary child would, I think, imbibe ideas from your 
teaching of that book that after years would show to be fal- 
lacy, and thus shipwreck faith altogether. As far as possible, 
let the young people learn truths about Jonah and the tower 
of Babel, and have their own religious experience to offer the 
world. 

If all the scientists in the world were to insist that 
there is no sun in the heavens, no firm footing on the 
eatth, no ai about us because they could never see 
it, and that it is impossible for us to love and trust, 
we slould still be glad to see and to feel, and to love 
and to trust, and we should pity the poor scientists, 
and thank God that, by his grace, we are not as they. 
We know whom we have believed, and we are per- 
suaded that he is able to guard that which we have 
cominitted unto him against that day. That is a 
firmer hope, a surer confidence, than any that poor, 
weak science can offer us or our children. 


x 
Is There Need of a Miracle Here ? 


Many times we are troubled because we cannot 
have from God a special blessing that we desire, when 
the real difficulty in the way is our unwillingness to 
give up what stands in the way of that blessing. So 
we comfort ourselves with the thought that God is re- 
fusing the special blessing, when really we ourselves 
are standing in its way. This thought may be of ser- 
vice to a pleasant correspondent from Texas, who 
writes : 

In The Sunday School Times of August ro there was an 
editorial entitled ‘‘ Has the Day of Miracles Gone By?"’ I 
read it with great interest, especially your personal testimony 
that ‘‘no human friend has at any time been as able or as 
ready to give him [the Editor] counsel, direction, or help, as 


has ever been his Divine friend and helper. This counsel, 
direction, and help have been, not vague and general, but 
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specific and particular, beyond any that could be given by 
wisest father, most loving mother, ablest physician, or dearest 
friend, leaving nothing beyond to be desired or longed for."’ 
I feel that no blessing could be greater than to have a like ex- 
perience, and I wish to ask, Can you help me to know when | 
have got God's direction? I have been a Christian since early 
childhood, and I can see now wherein God has led me, though 
many times at the time I really felt that he had forsaken me. 
At present there is one question that I have been seeking his 
guidance in for over ten years. i have prayed and meditated 
over it most earnestly. Indeed, I feel that I have done all that I 
can do, and I am still as much in the dark as to my duty as ever. 
If I know my heart, I desire to do God's will regardless of conse- 
quences. The vroblem is as follows : My husband is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and I am a 
Missionary Baptist [as distinct from the Anti-Missionary Bap- 
tists]. We have four bright little children. The eldest is 
beginning to notice the situation. My husband won't come 
with me, and ought I to go with him? I feel that nothing 
short of a ‘‘ miracle '’ could change his views, and the more I 
study the disputed points of doctrine, the firmer I am in my 
beliefs. On the one hand, it seems to me I ought to observe 
the ordinances just as I understand Christ gave them. On the 
other, I see that God blesses the Methodists, and I fear my 
children might lose respect for religion because their parents 
belong to different demominations. I wish to know and to do 
God's will in the matter. If you have time to help me, either 
by private letter or in Notes on Open Letters, I shall greatly 
appreciate it. 


As stated by the Texas friend, that is a pretty diffi- 
cult case. What can God do in the premises? If 
God were to desire to meet the suggested difficulties, 
would help be within his power? Here are two par- 
ents, with the spiritual interests of their children 
pivoting on their agreement to commune together at 
Christ's table, but the parents are not willing to agree 
unless God will work some miracle, or some half a 
dozen miracles. As to the husband, “ nothing short 
of a miracle could change his views.'’ And as to the 
wife, ‘‘the more she studies the disputed points of 
doctrine, the firmer she is in her beliefs.’’ There is 
nothing for God to do. He respects the personality 
and choice and decision of his children in their 
sphere, and he will pot force them to do what they are 
determined not to do. It would seem that parents of 
that sort should be firm and set in their determination 
and let their children suffer, even though they be 
lost! Of course, the alternative would be for one 
parent, especially the parent who recognizes the 
trouble, and who is praying over it, to conform to 
the views of the other parent enough to enable both 
parents to go together to Christ's table. There is no 
place for a miracle in such a difference of opinion, or 
such a difference of purpose and personal wills. We 
mustn't put too much of ow: personal work and duty 
on God. A part of it belongs to ourselves. 

ya . 

“Ghosts” in the American 
Standard Revision 

In a recent comment, in these columns, on the 
admirable American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible, reference was made to a word that was likely 
to be disapproved by many readers, This was not 
in condemnation or criticism of the Revisers, but in 
emphasis of the sensitiveness of the generai public 
at certain points. And now Professor Thayer, of 
Harvard University and of the American Revision 
Committee, writing from Germany, sends light on the 
subject as follows : 

In your discriminating and appreciative review of the Ameri- 
can Standard Edition of the Revision (for which its friends will 
thank you), you speak of the rendering ‘‘ ghost’’ (Matt. 14: 
26 ; Mark 6 : 49) as likely to be disapproved by many. Should 
such be the case, will it not be fair to remind the critics that 
*‘ghost’’ is no American innovation, but finds its precedent in 
the Rhemish version, as may be seen in Bagsters’ ‘‘ English 
Hexapla."’ 

These statements are only added proof of the care 
and thoroughness shown in the preparation of the 
American Standard Bible Revision. They will con- 
firm confidence in the work in the minds of those 
who examine it. 
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Lesson 4. October 27. Joseph and his Brethren 


Gen. 45: 1-15 (Read Gen., chaps. 44-47.) Memory verses: 4-7 





Golden Text: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—Rom. 12: 21 


COMMON VERSION 


AMERICAN REVISION 
1 Then Joseph could not refrain himself 1 Then Joseph could not refrain himself be- 


COMMON VERSION 
7 And God sent me before you to preserve vest. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


before all them that stood by him; and 
he cried, Cause every man to go out from 
me. And there stood no man with him, 
while Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren. 

2 And he wept aloud: and the Egyp’tians 
and the house of Pha’radh heard. 

3 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am 
[ones doth my father yet live? And his 

rethren could fot answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence. 

4 And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come 
near to me, I pray you. And they came 
near. And he said, I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into t. 

5 Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for 
God did send me before you to preserve life. 

6 For these two years Aath the famine dcen 
in the land: and yet there are five years in 
the which ¢here shail neither de earing nor 
harvest. 


fore all them that stood by him; and he 
cried, Cause every man to go out from me. 
And there stood no man with him, while 
Joseph made himself known unto his breth- 
ren. 2 And he 'wept aloud: and the Egyp- 
tians heard, and the house of Pharaoh heard. 
3 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am 
Joseph; doth my father yet live? And his 
brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence. 4 And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray 
you. And they came near. And he said, I 
am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt. 5 And now be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for 
God did send me before you to preserve life. 
6 For these two years hath the famine been in 
the land: and there are yet five years, in 


you a posterity in the earth, and to save 
your lives by a great deliverance. 

8 So now # was not you that sent me 
hither, but God: and he hath made me a 
father to Pha’radh, and lord of all his house, 
and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. 

9 Haste ye, and go up to my father, and 
say unto him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord of all Egypt: comie 
down unto me, tarry not: 

to And thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Gd’shen, and thou shalt be near unto me, 
thou, and thy children, and thy children's 
children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and 
all that thou hast : 

tr And there will I nourish thee ; for yet 
there are five years of famine ; lest fhou, and 
thy household, and all that thou hast, come 
to poverty. 


1 Heb. gave forth his voice in weeping. 


7. And God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a remnant in the earth, and to save 
you alive *by a great deliverance. 8 So now 
it was not you that sent me hither, but God: 
and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, 
and lord of all his house,. and euler over all 
the land of Egypt. 9 Haste ye, and go up to 
my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy 
son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt: come down unto me, tarry not; 
to and thou shalt dweli in the land of Goshen, 
and thou shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy 
children, and thy children’s children, and thy 
flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast: 
11 and there will I nourish thee ; for there are 
yet five years of famine; lest thou come to 


poverty, thou, and thy household, and all that 
thou hast. 


2 Or, to be a great company that escape 





which there shall be neither plowing nor har- The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sons. 





Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. .......- Gen, 37: 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison... . . . . Gen. 39: 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted... .......-. Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren. . . Gen. 45: 1-15 
5. November 3,.—Death of Joseph... ....... Gen, 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt... . . Exod, 1: 1-14 
7. November 17.— ‘The Childhood of Moses... . . . Exod. 2 * 1-10 
8 November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson... . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
9 December 1.—The Call of Moses... ... 1... Exod, 3 : 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh ........ Exod. 11 : 1-10 
11. December 15.—The Passover... .......-. Exod. 12 : 1-17 
ms December on — | Soe Gaeta ee Bed 


13. December 29.—Review. 


* 


A great man glories in his greatness only on ac- 
count of its possibilities of usefulness. 


od 
International Home Readings 


MON. —Gen, 42: 1-13. The famine. 
TuEs.—Gen. 43: 1-14. The second journey. 
WED.;-Gen. 45: 1-15. Joseph and his brethren. 
THURS.—Gen, 45 : 16-28. | oyful news. 
FRi.—Gen, 47: 1-10. Jacob in Egypt. 
SAT.— Matt. 5: 38-48. Love to enemies. 
SuN.—Rom. 12: 14-21. Overcoming evil. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
<= 


The best cure for pride is to give God all the praise. 
al 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Joseph in Six Aspects 

1. A Brother : 

lam Joseph your brother, whom ye sold (1-4). 
Tenderhearted, forgiving each other (Eph. 4 : 32). 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren (Heb. 2: 11). 
2. A Comforter : 

Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves (5). 


Comfort ye my people, saith your God (Isa. 40: 1, 2). 
As one whom his mother comforteth (Isa. 66 : 13). 


3. A Believer : 
God did send me... . / Not you (5-8). 


All things work together for good (Rom. 8 : 28). 
All things are for your sakes (2 Cor. 4 : 15-17). 


4 A Prince : 
God... hath made me... a ruler (8) 
Faithful in . . . little . . . faithful also in much (Luke 16: 20). 


To sit down with me in my throne (Rev. 3: 21). 


* % aa aa 


5s. A Son: 

Go up to my father, and say (9-12). 
Honor thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20 : 12). 
Show piety . . . requite their parents (1 Tim. 5 : 4). 
6. A Porgiver : 

He kissed all his brethren (14, 15). 


As the Lord forgave you, so also do ye (Col. 3: 13). 
How oft shall. . . I forgive him ? (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 
b 4 


God does not depend on the failings of men for the 


fulfilling of his purposes. 








THE GREAT BEA 











Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME. —Nine years after Joseph was exalted (Gen. 
41:53; 45 : 6),—say, 1755 B.C., within a cen- 
tury or two. 
PLACE. —A palace in Egypt. 


PARALLEL PassAGEs.—None; but see places that 


mention Joseph. 


INTERVENING Events.—While Joseph was storing 


corn during the seven years of plenty, his two sons 
were born (41 : 46-52). Meanwhile, in Canaan, 
Isaac had died while Joseph was in prison (35 : 28, 
29). Esau, succeeding him, had withdrawn to Seir 
(36 : 5-8), leaving the land of Canaan to Jacob and 


} —— 


his people. Joseph's brothers have come to Egypt 
for corn, and returned to Canaan, and come again to 
Egypt bringing Benjamin (chaps. 42, 43). They have 
dined with Joseph, taking a good deal of wine (43 : 
34), and now Benjamin has been arrested for stealing 
Joseph’s cup, and Judah has just finished his elo- 
quent speech, in which he begs to be taken as a 
slave instead of Benjamin, 


~ 


a Critical Notes 


Verses 1, 2.—Joseph takes precautions before in- 
troducing himself to his brothers.— 7hem that stood 
by him; His attendants, and perhaps other Egyptians 
drawn together by the excitement attending the arrest. 
—The Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh heard: 
The American Revision correctly separates this into two 
statements. The Egyptians, who had just gone out- 
side, heard Joseph's weeping. What was heard at 
the palace of Pharaoh was perhaps the news that 
something unusual was going on at Joseph's house 
(comp. v. 16). 

Verse 3.—He makes himself known. We are not 
surprised to find that they are astonished and speech- 
less.— Doth my father yet live? Joseph displays 
tact. This question serves at once to lessen the 
strain. 

Verses 4-8.—He reassures them.—Come near to 
me, I pray you: They are shrinking away from him, 
and he must put a stop to that.—/am Joseph: He 
has said it before, and now repeats it.— Your brother : 
He appeals to them with this word,— Whom ye sold : 
The fact is painful, but just now neither he nor they 
must flinch from it.— Now therefore: In the American 
Revision, correctly, ‘‘ And now."’ He has stated the 
fact, and now proposes to reason upon it. They do 
not need to have the enormity of their conduct 
pointed out to them. They see that clearly enough. 
So he tries to relieve their troubled feelings by calling 
attention to the happy results that God is working out 
through their misdeed.— Zaring: In the American 
Revision, ‘‘ plowing,’’ the other English word being 
obsolete. — 70 preserve you a remnant : So the Ameri- 
can Revision. The Old Version has ‘ posterity,’’ 
which is incorrect. —By a great deliverance : Better, 
**to be a great company that escape,’’ as in the mar- 
gin of the American Revision. —Vot you, .. . but God: 
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A case of antithetical negative. He does not deny 
that they sent him, but he affirms that the thing to be 
emphasized is God's providence in the matter, and 
not their misdeed.—Father to Pharaoh: Perhaps 
this indicates that a Pharaoh had died since Joseph 
came into power, the present Pharaoh being his 
young successor.—Lord of all his house : Joseph's 
official position was that described as ‘‘over the 
house,’’ or ‘‘over the household’’ (Gen. 41 : 40, 
comp. 1 Kings 4:6; 2 Kings 18 : 18, 37).—Ruder in 
all the land of Egypt: This is literal, the renderings 
of the Old Version and the American Revision being 
variants of it.. Like other phrases used in this narra- 
tive, it does not necessarily ascribe to Joseph any 
authority save in his own line of service. . 

This section is exquisitely graphic, and the beauty 
of it is due mainly to the repetitions in it. To ex- 
plain the repetitions. as the effect of combining ear- 


al 
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lier documents is to make the earlier narratives very 
tame in comparison with the present narrative. 

Verses 9-11.—He proposes that they and their 
father shall come to Egypt.—AHaste ye: He has 
waited many years, and now he is impatient of longer 
waiting. —My father, ... thy son Joseph: His mes- 
sage is full of eager affection.— Zarry not: He re- 
iterates his expression of impatience. —And there will 
I nourish thee: He opens before them a brilliant 
prospect of affluence and dignity. 

Verses 12-15.—Still they are silent, and still he 
presents to them reassuring considerations, and at 
length, after weeping and kissing, ‘‘ they talked with 
him.”’ 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


b 


it is easier to forget than to forgive. 


ad 


A Brother Offended, and Not Hard to be Won 


By Alexander 


UDAH'S offer to become a slave, instead of Ben- 
jamin, showed that he, at all events, was purged 
from jealousy of Rachel's sons, and had learned to 
try to soothe Jacob's grief. The sins against brother 
and father which had led to selling Joseph were 
plainly forsaken. The discovery of so self-sacrificing 
love went straight to Joseph's heart, and brought the 
swift tears to his eyes. His unrepressed outburst of 
feeling is strange to us reticent Anglo-Saxons, who are 
as much ashamed of showing our emotions as of ex- 
hibiting bodily deformities. He had self-command 
enough to dismiss his Egyptian attendants, but as 
soon as the last of the wondering servants was outside 
the audience chamber he broke into loud weeping, 
—loud enough to be heard outside, where, no doubt, 
ears were very close to the doorway, eager to pick up 
any stray words that would explain the riddle of the 
vizier's connection with these wild’ shepherds from 
Canaan. What brought the tears? The only new 
thing was Judah's beautiful devotion, and probably it 
was that which determined Joseph to disclose himself 
then. He wept partly because touched by Judah's 
offer, partly because the old times came flooding 
back to memory, when the relative positions of Judah 
and himself were so different, and the elder brother 
became the protector of the younger in the pit, and 
partly because the moment of crisis had come, and 
his soul was stirred to its depths. It is well when 
neither early ill-treatment nor later elevation dries up 
the fountains of tears. 

One can imagine the bewilderment of the brethren 
at this new development in this unaccountable great 
man. They stood at respectful distance at one end 
of the hall, gazing open-mouthed at the loudly 
weeping man at the other, who had as yet said noth- 
ing to explain his emotion. They had probably 
never been near enough to note his features, which 
were, no doubt, much changed from those of the 
poor boy whom they had sold to the Midianites, and 
no inkling of the truth had dawned on them. So 
they waited wonderingly for what was to happen next. 
What did happen was astounding enough, but not 
altogether calming to their fears ; for while Joseph 
disclosed himself, he left them in doubt as to his feel- 
ings and intentions towards them, though he showed 
his filial affection in inquiring again as to Jacob's 
being alive, which he knew already from previous 
conversations. He desires to make assurance doubly 
sure, and a son’s heart is in the form of the question, 
which speaks not of ‘‘ Jacob,’ or of ‘« your father,"’ 
but of ‘* my father.’’ It might be that he meant now 


McLaren, D.D. 


to revenge himself, and that his casting off the mask 
was but preliminary to that. No wonder that they 
were ‘‘ troubled : this presence.’’ Old sins suddenly 
risen again from what we hoped was their death do 
startle the strongest. Many a Herod has to say shud- 
deringly, ‘‘It is John, whom I beheaded: he is 
risen from the dead.’’ All our forgotten evils will 
confront us one day. 

The next step was not much more encouraging. 
Joseph's invitation, or, rather; command, to come 
nearer, might be ominous of severity, and we can 
fancy that it was obeyed slowly and with misgivings. 
His first words would not cheer the troubled spirits, 
for he repeated his declaration of identity, with a 
threatening addition, ‘‘whom ye sold into Egypt.’’ 
Their hearts would be in their mouths then. Men 
are slow to believe that others are nobler than them- 
selves. The brothers knew what they would have 
done if they had one who had injured them as 
deeply as they had injured Joseph at their mercy. 
Their wild law was ‘‘an eye for an eye,’’ and they 
must have dreaded to have the same measure meted 
to them as they would have meted. 

Joseph’s speech is full of clemency, springing from 
devout recognition of God's hand. Observe the 
threefold repetition of the thought that he had been 
sent to Egypt by God for a great purpose, and how, 
in the last of the three statements of it, he, as it were. 
absolves them altogether, saying, ‘‘it was mot you, 
but God,’’ while in the first of them he says, ‘‘ ye 
sold me hither.’’ Partly his profound sense of God's 
purpose in all, and partly his noble wish to assure 
his brothers that all resentment was dead in him,. led 
him to minimize to nothing their share in his slavery. 
He pushed the clement view to the extreme, but we 
are not to follow him in holding that men whose evil 
deeds are wrought by God into the great web of his 
unfolding purpose are therefore innocent, and to be 
regarded as mere tools in God's hands, or as pawns 
on his chessboard, moved, not by their own sinful 
passions, but by his hand. Joseph spoke the lan- 
guage of fatalism, in the exuberance of his clemency. 
But, though we cannot fully solve the riddle of the 
relation between an overruling providence and free 
will, neither factor is to be ignored. Especially we 
are not to shelter ourselves under the plea that God 
works his will, and therefore we are not to answer for 
what we have done. It was the brethren that had 
sold Joseph, and yet it was God that sent him 
thither. The interaction of these two factors molds 
the history of the world and of the individual. An 
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ever-present sense of ‘‘ a divinity that shapes ourends'’ 
will ennoble our lives, will make us patient under in- 
juries, and will clear our bosoms of the perilous stuff 
of hatred that leads to revenge. Let us learn the les- 
son of how’‘to look at our past, and especially at any 
dark parts, and, most of all, of how tc look at any 
who have harmed us. 

Again, Joseph's one thought now was to use his 
power to heap kindnesses on his brethren, but chiefly 
on his father. To have rendered them a guid pro guo 
would have been poor satisfaction. To heap coals of 
fire on their heads, and turn them into friends, was 
nobler, and yielded a purer joy. ‘It blesseth him 
that gives, and him that takes.’’ A crushed foe is 
tenfold a foe; a melted foe is a hundred fold a 
friend. 

But even Christian forgiveness and kindness to 
enemies cannot produce warm affection towards the 
injurers all atonce. It is noticeable that while Joseph's 
speech gives free pardon, and promises protection and 
food, there is in it no expression of warmth towards 
the shamefaced sinners before him. It is ‘‘ my 
father’’ for whom all his tenderness is reserved. 
Thrice he speaks of him, and it is to him directly 
that all the kindness is to be shown, which is tc 
radiate, as it were, from him to the brothers, as be- 
ing Jacob’s ‘‘household.’’ The son's heart yearns 
to his father, and, with a touch most true to nature, 
he wishes him to know of ‘‘ all my glory in Egypt."’ 
Happy he whose father is spared to see his son hon- 
ored and set on high! The joy of success is often 
all but annihilated, ‘because dear eyes are closed for- 
ever that would have brightened to see it. But the 
climax of all the speech is ‘‘ Haste and bring down 
my father hither.’’ The prime minister of Egypt was 
still in heart the lad in Jacob's tent. 

That close embrace of his own brother, and their 
mutual weeping, told how fresh Joseph had kept his 
heart through all ups and downs, and marked the 
difference between his relations to Benjamin and the 
others. But they, too, were treated as brethren, only 
with less effusive’ tenderness ; for it is said only that 
*the kissed’’ them, and that after embracing Benja- 
min. Then the frightened brothers found their 
tongues, and ‘‘ talked with him."’ What a talk that 
would be! Forgiveness looses tongues, and we can 
speak to our Brother, who has. been sent before us, 
when he has pardoned us and promised his help. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


God would ruie out all wrong if he could not over- 
rule tt. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Joseph's Greatest Greatness 


T NO time did Joseph show such greatness as ruler 
of Egypt as in meeting the brothers who had so 
deeply wronged him. 

He first tested them to see if they were fierce and 
murderous, or gentle and loving. He found Judah, 
who sold him, ready to be sold into slavery himself to 
save Benjamin and his father. What a change of 
heart in twenty-one years! The manifestation of re- 
lationship could be kept back no longer. He wept 
aloud. He said, ‘‘I am Joseph your brother. Doth 
my father yet live ?”’ ‘ 

No wonder they were terrified. Here was one able 
to inflict vengeance. But no, he shows affection 
instead. He seeks to abate the accusations of their 
own consciences. He directs their attention to what 
God has brought out of the case. It was the only 
way God could fulfil his promise to Abraham. He 
extends his arms, and says, ‘‘Come near to me,"’ 
and kisses them one by one with the kiss of peace. 
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He offers land and home for themselves and their 
little ones in the coming years of famine. 

It seems as if Jesus were incarnated seventeen hun- 
dred years before his birth,—as if Joseph and Jesus 
were the same name. At least, they had the same 
forgiving spirit. 

Joseph had waited the whole twefity-one years, when 
he might have sent punishment or forgiveness to them. 
He had no wish to send punishment, and it was of no 
use to send forgiveness until they were led by adver- 
sity into penitence. So he trusted God, and waited. 
He did not wait in vain. 

UNiversity Park, CoLo. 
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One does not love as a son till he has learned to 
love as a father. 
ae 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“¢ FATHER To PHARAOH.'’—This expression af- 

fords us a remarkable example of the survival 
of an Oriental idiom through the changes of so many 
centuries, It is in use at the present day throughout 
the East as a term of endearment and respect. As 
here used it has no reference to age, but it signifies 
the most trusted one of Pharaoh's household. He 
has become ‘‘a father'’ to Pharaoh is understood by 
every Oriental to mean that he has become of so 
much importance that Pharaoh. does nothing without 
him. 

The title ‘‘father’’ is the official title given to the 
shaykh or superior of a convent of dervishes, even 
though the incumbent (as in the case of hereditary 
right) may be a comparatively young man. So in a 
large household the head steward or ‘‘ major domo"’ 
is styled in Turkish Badd, that is ‘‘father,'’ as dad 
Baba. Sultans have frequently applied it to their 
grand vizier as a term of familiarity and endearment. 
When, therefore, Jacob would be informed that his 
son Joseph was not only alive, but that he had be- 
come ‘‘a father to Pharaoli,"’ he would understand 
his position as one entrusted with the oversight of all 
Pharaoh's affairs, and practically lord of all Egypt. 
Such being the authority of his position, Joseph would 
be abundantly able to fulfil his promise of nourishing 
the whole patriarchal household during the five years 
of famine yet to come. Being in that sense ‘‘a 
father to Pharaoh *' would enable him to be the best 
of sons to Jacob. 

RosBertT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


It is a bitter thing to be blessed by what we sought 
to blight. 
al 


Want of Privacy in the East 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


** Cause every man to go out from me.'’—Gen. 45 : 1. , 


MONG the minor but real trials that Europeans 
have to meet or put up with on their first intro- 
duction to life in the East is the want of privacy. 

One may arrive from a journey tired, hot, and hun- 
gry, among strangers, and unless they have had pre- 
vious acquaintance with European ways it will never 
occur to them to invite you to divest yourself of any 
superfluous clothing, to lie down, or to remove the 
dust from your hands and face. In fact, the ordi- 
nary house cannot offer you a bedroom, so you must 
sit down on a stiff makaad (sofa), and the host will 
sit and sit and talk and talk until the house is full of 
neighbors, whocome out of curiosity to see the newly 
arrived feangi (people). Lemonade may be offered 
you, and in due time a tiny cup of coffee ; but you 
long to retire, and at last you can stand it no longer, 
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and, since you can’t say, in a stranger's house, «‘Cause 
every man to go out from me,"’ you earnestly beg for 
a little water, which will be brought in a ‘* brick’’ 
(earthenware) jug, and some one will offer to pour a 
little over your hands, into an empty basin. Of 
course, you are not used to washing like this, and you 
can't get enough water on to your face to cool your 
burning cheeks. Meanwhile a hundred pair of eyes 
are watching every movement, and your misery seems 
augmented instead of diminished. 

Now Joseph was an Oriental, and might be pre- 
sumed to be unaffected by a multitude of spectators, 
for the average Oriental would deem himself neg- 
lected if people did not crowd about him on any 
special occasion. Of course, Joseph’s position as 
‘‘ruler’’ made it understood and necessary that he 
should always be accompanied or surrounded by a 
large retinue, and in the audience chamber it was 
the most natural thing in the world that there should 
be many Egyptians who ‘‘ stood by him.'* No doubt, 
on this particular occasion their numbers would be 


* augmented through a natural curiosity to see what 


kind of a reception these Hebrew shepherds were 
going to receive from the august potentate, and, if 
Joseph had intimated, in an ordinary way, that he 
wished to be alone with them, the probability is that 
no one would have paid attention to the request ; it 
would be such an unheard-of thing that every one 
would think his ears deceived him. However, on the 
occasion we read about in Genesis 45, an extraordi- 
nary thing happened, and I can easily imagine that 
consternation reigned in that Egyptian hall when 
Joseph, no longer able to contain himself, cried out 
so that there could be no doubt as to his will in the 
matter, ‘‘ Cause every man to go out from me.’’ 

The hall was accordingly cleared, and, as the won- 
dering Egyptians crowded in the lobbies and outside, 
the pent-up emotion of Joseph broke forth, and ‘he 
wept so that ‘“‘the Egyptians and the house of Pha- 
raoh heard."' 

The daily scenes which we witness, of men em- 
bracing and falling on one another's necks, imprint- 
ing kisses on the shoulders and cheeks of one another, 
at funerals, weddings, meetings after long or short 
journeys, etc., prepare us for what follows. 

SHWEIR, MT.. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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There is no promise that the evil we have wrought 
shall rise to bless us. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HEN Joseph could not refrain himself. ... And 

he wept aloud (vs. 1, 2). There is nothing more 
contemptible than a ‘‘cry-baby.'’ Show me a little 
chap who runs bellowing home to his mother every 
time he cuts his finger or gets ‘‘ hustled’ in the school- 
yard, and I will paint you the portrait of a weak-kneed 
man. He will flinch when the real strain comes. 
Laugh it out of such boys. Argue itout. Yes, if nec- 
essary, whip it out. But you may depend upon it that 
this Joseph was not of that ilk. You do not hear of 
his blubbering when his brothers put him in the pit, 
nor when they sold him into Egypt, nor when Potiphar 
thrust him into prison, He took his medicine (ap- 
parently) without even making a face. But these 
tears were different. Such tears are the glory of man- 
hood. Did you ever see old veterans weep at the 
sight of a tattered battle-flag? Did you ever see a 
father weep when his son was speaking a valedictory 
at a college Commencement? There are tears which 
heroes can shed without shame. Even Jesus, the un- 
conquerable, wept at the grave of Lazarus. Such 
manly tears fell from the eyes of this Joseph when he 
saw the brothers with whom he had played in the 
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meadows around the tent of his father Jacob. To 
me this is the most satisfying scene.in his wonderful 
career. 

Doth my father yet live ? (v. 3.) He had not for- 
gotten the lessons of his childhood. There was no 
‘* Decalogue’’ with its divine commandments in his 
boyhood home, for Moses did not codify those eternal 
laws until many centuries later. But Joseph did not 


-need to have them written on tables of stone, for 


they were written on the hidden tables of his. heart. 
Filial affection and reverence were probably an in- 
stinct He nad carried the face and form of that 
venerable old man enshrined in his heart all these 
years. His first thought was of his welfare. His 
devotion was one of the influences, no doubt, that 
convinced Moses of the right of the Fifth Command- 
ment to a place in the Decalogue. No doubt that 
Jacob was worthy of respect, and inspired it in the 
mind of the boy by his noble character. No doubt, 
if we had more such fathers, we should have more 
such sons. No doubt there will be some little chap 
in your class who will say, with a bitter feeling in his 
heart, ‘‘1 should be glad to feel that way to my father, 
if he was worthy of it!’’ But do not let him think 
it is all a question of worthiness on the part of the 
parents. Joseph's brethren did not feel as he did, 
and yet they had the same father. There is a feeling 
of reverence that boys and gitls owe their parents be- 
cause they are. their parents. There is a saloon- 
keeper in Cincinnati who was reproached for not 
taking care of a helpless old father. ‘‘ Why should I? 
Let him look out for himself. I didn't ask him to 
beget me!'’ he said, with an oath. How long do 
you suppose a nation would endure if its citizens felt 
like that ? 

And his brethren could not answer him. 1 think 
they received their punishment then and there. Were 
you ever ‘‘struck dumb’' like that with a sense of 
your own detestable meanness or wickedness? It is 
the final agony of a sensitive soul—not to be able to 
say a word in self-defense, to be speechless in one’s 
own behalf! There was not a syllable of justification 
or reason or excuse. It was dastardly, and was 
brought home to their consciences with inevitable 
force. Let us beware of these moments of settle- 
ment. I for one believe that it is the very method of 
nature to bring men around, after longer or shorter 
wanderings, face to face with their sins. Nothing 
could have seemed more improbable than this kind 
of reckoning to his brothers. The invisible chariots 
in which we are riding are silently and resistlessly 
wheeling us around to some such meeting with those 
we have wronged,——-we know not when, we know not 
where. What have you got to say to your Joseph ? 

And now be not... angry with yourselves (v. 5). 
If that scene does not impress you with the beauty of 
a forgiving nature nothing will, unless it is that of 
the Christ upon the cross. Ifa child’s heart does not 
throb response to that picture, something is the matter. 
And there are thousands of old hearts that will not. 
It would not be strange if this would convict some 
teacher. Is there some one who has wronged you? 
Do you feel as Joseph did? Could you speak so 
kindly to them? Was he less injured than you? 
Measure your two wrongs. Weighthem. The differ- 
ence is in the hearts of the sufferers, and not in the 
injuries done them. 

For God did send me before you to preserve life. 
Ah! Thear some one say, ‘‘I, too, could forgive my 
enemy, if I could see how some such great good could 
come out of his deed.’’ Could you? Well, have you 
thought that perhaps you do not see it because you 
are so bitter and ‘‘mad’’ that you cannot? Nothing 
blinds like rage (not even love). If you had been in 
Joseph's place, you would not have seen what he did. 
And if he had been in yours, he would see what you 
do not. It is to just such sincere and gentle and 
truthful souls as his that the visions of God’s wonder- 
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ful providences are revealed. That was the first thing 
he did see,—that God had a wonderful plan to save 
the lives of his loved ones, and that he made use of 
all this meanness and wickedness to do it How 
many such compensations, how many such wonder- 
ful combinations of events, we could see, if we had 
Joseph's eyes ! 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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If you cannot forgive secretly, you cannot forgive 

sincerely. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ESSON facts first, called out by question. Then 
put on the board the words Good for Evil. 
Before going any farther, call for the Golden Text. 
Now go back to the story of several Sundays ago, and 
call out how Joseph's brethren treated him twenty-one 
years before this. They had hated him, envied him, 
and sold him into slavery. Put each of these words 
down on the board as the school gives them. Now 
we will see how he paid them back. He had an ex- 
cellent opportunity now to pay them in their own coin, 
but he did the very opposite. Go on to call out the 
way in which this model man dealt with his brothers. 
Where they had hated him, he lovedthem. Put down 
the word Loved. Where they had envied him, he 
Forgave them. Put that word down. And, finally, 
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where they had sold him he Saved them. Put that 
word down. Was not this grand? If the Lord's 
Prayer had existed in Joseph's day, he could have 
prayed, ‘‘ Forgive me my debts, as I forgive my 
debtors,’’ with a good conscience. For he showed 
in all his conduct the very spirit and mind of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now let some one lead in prayer, that 
the spirit of Joseph may be our spirit in these days, 
and that we may do good to our enemies, and love 
those who hate us. 
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Seed 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.’’ 
“The world is very evil."’ 


Psa. 145 : 17-21. 
(215 : 11-16.) 


“Thy kingdom come, O God." Pee. gr Pegg 

bp: My faith looks up to thee."’ Psa. 147 : 5-11. 

‘* Must Jesus bear the cross alone ?"* (219 : 1-4.) 

‘* Blest are the pure in heart.’’ Psa. 25 : 4-10. 

a ; sad”? (33 : 3-8.) 
Jesus, merciful and kind. Psa. 133 : 1-3. 

**T need thee every hour.”’ (197 : I, 2.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care, * 
ll, Lesson Truth: We Should Return Good for Evil. 
il, Golden Text: Ze not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.—Rom, 12: 21. 
IV. Result Sought : 
Kind actions in return for unkind treatment. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Did any one ever treat you unkindly ? 
2. A talk about a famine. 
3. Review of Joseph's life. 
VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 
Did any one ever treat you unkindly ? 
you feel towards that person ? 


How did 


2. THE Lesson Story. 

Our story to-day is about the way Joseph treated 
those who were unkind to him. 

As soon as Joseph became ruler over all the land 
f Egypt, he began to gather food together. He 
sathered so much corn that it could not be measured, 
and in each city he laid up all the food that he could 
find, so that, when the seven years of famine came, 
there was plenty of food in all that land. -But in 
other lands they did not store up food enough to last 
them through the famine, and after a while many 
people could not get enough to eat, so they had to 
come to Joseph to buy corn. One day, as Joseph was 
selling corn to the people, ten shepherds from the 
iand of Canaan came to buy food. When Joseph 
saw them, he knew that they were his brothers, for 
they were dressed very much as they had been when 
he was at home. But they did not know Joseph, for 





he was a grown man now, and wore splendid clothes. 
Besides, they never thought that he would be made a 
great ruler. 

When they went in to buy the corn, they bowed 
themselves down before Joseph, and told him that 
they had come from the land of Canaan to buy food. 
Then Joseph questioned them, and found out that his 
father and Benjamin, his youngest brother, were at 
home. Joseph wished very much that he might see 
Benjamin, for he loved him ; so he said to his brothers, 
‘«T will give you corn, and let you go home to your 
father, if you will come again, and bring your young- 
est brother with you.’’ And after a time the brothers 
did come again, and brought Benjamin with them. 
When Joseph saw them, he was glad, and said to his 
servant, ‘‘Take these men to my home, and make 
ready a dinner, for they will dine with me.’’ The 
brothers did not yet know that Joseph was their 
brother, and they thought it was a very great honor to 
be asked to dine with the great ruler. Joseph asked 
them more questions about their home, and it made 
him very happy to hear about his father. 

One day soon after this, while his brothers were 
visiting him, Joseph commanded every one else to go 
out of the room except his brothers. Then he told 
them that he was their own brother Joseph, whom 
they had sold into Egypt so long ago. When they 
heard this, they were very much troubled, for they 
remembered how cruel they had been to him. But 
Joseph said kindly to them: ‘‘Do not be grieved 
because you sold me into this land. God has cared 
forme. He has honored me and made me rich. I 
have forgiven you all. Go back home, and bring our 
father here quickly, and I will care for him. I will 
care for you also, and you will have all you need 
while the famine lasts.'"" Then he kissed each one 
of them, to show that he had forgiven them. So the 
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brothers went home to Canaan, and brought their 
father and their families to Egypt. Joseph spoke 
with the king about them, and Pharaoh gave them 
some of the best land for their new home. 

3. TRANSITION, 

What did Joseph begin to do as soon as he be- 
came ruler? Who came to him to buy food? When 
Joseph questioned his brothers, what did they tell 
him about his home? What did he tell his brothers 
to do when he heard this? How had Joseph's broth- 
ers treated him? How might Joseph have treated 
them? How did hetreat them? When Joseph told 
them who he was, how did they feel? What did Jo- 
seph then say to them? How did he treat them after 
that ? 


4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

How should we treat those who are unkind to us? 
I want to tell you another story. One day Mamie 
Ross went over to play with Jessie Brown. They 
played dolls for a long time, but by and by they got 
tired of that, and went out to play in the swing. 
‘*Who will swing first?’’ Jessie said, but she had 
hardly spoken the words before she ran ahead and 
jumped into the seat before Mamie could get there. 
‘You swing me twenty times, Mamie, and then you 
can get in, and I'll swing you."' Mamie agreed to 
this, and gave Jessie twenty hard pushes. Then she 
said, ‘* Now it's my turn, Jessie."’ But Jessie thought, 
‘‘Oh! I don’t want to push her twenty times, and 
I'm not going to.’’ ‘So she just gave Mamie one 
little swing, and then ran off, saying, ‘‘I can't stay 
any longer ; I'm going in.'’ Poor Mamie felt very 
badly when she saw that Jessie had been so mean, 
and was very much inclined to cry; but she was a 
brave little girl, and, instead of doing that, she got 
down off the swing, and walked slowly home. The 
next morning Mamie’s mother said that she might 
take her dollie out in the new doll carriage. As she 
was wheeling it along the sidewalk, Jessie Brown 
came down her steps. When she saw Mamie wheel- 
ing her carriage, she ran across the street, saying: 
‘Oh! halloa, Mamie! Is that your new carriage? 
Won't you let me wheel it up and down just once or 
twice? Whatdo you think Mamiedid? What would 
you have done? 


VII. Summary of Lesson Steps 

















The Truth | We Should 
Emphasized Return Good 
for Evil. 
re Questions about Joseph's 
Transition. | Treatment of his Brethren 
which Bring Out the 
i Lesson Truth. 


Story Joseph's Kindness to his Brothers. 


Preparation 
rd sson | Did Any One Ever Treat You Unkindly ? 
tory 


VIII. Blackboard Illustration 


RETURN 











GOOD 


IX. Pictures for the Children 


Joseph Making Himself Known to his Brethren, by 
Doré. 

Jacob Going Down to Egypt, by Doré. 

Jacob Going to Recover his Son in Egypt, by 
Schopin. 

Joseph Presénts his Father to Pharaoh, by Pon- 
tormo. 

(For information as to where these and other pictures 
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may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 

iree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. This 

leaflet also contains valuable suggestions as to how to 

make the best use uf these primary helps, with a se- 

lected list of books useful for primary teachers.) 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


The home family tests your love for the human family. 
<— 
For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


F YOU have read the story of Joseph over and 

over again, as a teacher ought to, you see him as 

a noble ideal, and you have led your pupils to see 

him as one whose character they want to reproduce 

in themselves. In this lesson his manliness culmi- 

nates. ‘To err is human; to forgive, divine.'’ 
Picture : 

1. Joseph Forgiving his Brethren. 
his forgiveness consist ? 

(1.) In full confidence in God. Joseph's brothers 
had meant to do him all the harm they could. He 
did not minify that fact. ‘As for you, you meant 
evil against me.’’ Their guilt was as great as though 
all the natural consequences of it had followed, 

‘* But God meant it for good.*" That had saved 
Joseph from despair in what he called ‘‘ the land of 
my affliction.’ That had softened his feelings to- 
wardthem. Hecould love in spite of wrong, because 
he knew God was caring for him. 

(2.) In his ruling purpose to fulfil God's plans. 
They had sold him into Egypt to get rid of him, but 
God had sent him into Egypt to save their lives and 
to bless many nations. When God has made the 
obstacles which men place in our paths stepping- 
stones on which we reach the end of the journey we 
ain to make, we must not cherish resentment against 
those who placed them there. ‘‘ He is beneath him- 
self who is not above an injury.’ 

(3.) In his unselfish affection. He never nursed 
his wrongs, ‘‘ for God,"’ he said, ‘‘ hath made me for- 
yet all my toil."’ He thought, not of the meanness 
of his brothers, but of God's goodness to him, and of 
his father's love for him. 


In what did 


He had devoted his splen- 
did abilities as a head servant to Potiphar, as a 
helper to his fellow-prisoners, as a statesman to in- 
crease the power of Pharaoh. His frank, generous 
nature had made the interests of those whom he 
served his own, and even in his humiliation he had 
made himself rich by being a benefactor. It was, 
therefore, a joy to him to forgive wrongs, but it stirred 
all the depths of his nature to do it, because he hated 
wrong doing in proportion as he loved God and his 
fellow-men. 

2. Joseph’s Brethren Receiving Forgiveness. 
How could they accept it from him whom they had 
so cruelly wronged ? Only through a radical change 
of character and feeling. Without such change, no 
tenderness of Joseph could have availed to forgive 
them. They did not know that he could understand 
their language, and their conversation showed him 
that : 

(1.) They frankly acknowledged their sin. Quote 
their words (Gen. 42:21 and 44:16). For more 
than twenty years they had concealed their crime of 
selling their brother, but, when charged with stealing 
a cup, their consciousness of guilt awakened at once. 
Their spirit had changed from that which moved 
them to send the bloody coat to their old father. 

(2.) They hated the wickedness they had once 
loved. They had sought to kill Joseph because he 
had a finer coat than they. Now the five-fold mess 
They had 
taken pleasure in the misery of Joseph when they 


bestowed on Benjamin did not vex them. 
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sold him into slavery. Now they all were ready to 
be enslaved to save Benjamin. Their characters had 
changed. 

(3-) They were moved by the spirit of love. The 
same Judah who had said, ‘‘ Come, let us sell him to 
the Ishmaelites,’’ is now saying humbly, ‘ Let thy 
servant, I pray thee, abide instead of the lad a bond- 
man.’' The men who had plotted to torment their 
father by sending to him the coat dabbled with blood 
now shrink from returning without Benjamin, lest 
they should see the evil that would come on their 
father, They are now capable of ‘being reconciled to 
Joseph. The family can be reunited in peace. 

Suggestive Topics 

More important than any questions, in this lesson, 
is the opportunity of pressing home the duty and the 
honor of forgiving and being forgiven. Make Christ's 
words your text,—‘‘ Forgive, and you shall be for- 
given.’" Have your pupils repeat the prayer he 
taught (Matt. 6:12). Read to them his interpreta- 
tion of it (Matt. 6:14, 15), and his lesson to Peter 
(Matt, 18 ; 21-35). 

Show your pupils that forgiveness means treating 
persons who have wronged them, not as they deserve 
to be treated, but-as God treats us. Could Joseph 
have saved, in its infancy, the nation which was to 
bring Christ into the world, if he had treated his 
brothers as they deserved ? 

Tell your pupils of the assurance of the forgiveness 
of God to the penitent. It hurt Joseph to know of 
his brothers’ want of confidence in him (Gen. 50: 
17). But his teelings only feebly represent the feel- 
ings of God. There is forgiveness with him. Only 
a mean spirit doubts it ; only a wicked spirit delays 


to seek it. Every true man offers forgiveness to those 


who have wronged him, seeks and accepts forgiveness 
from God, lives a life of love and service to God and 
men. 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Joseph and his Brethren 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 42 to 47: 12). 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The climax of the story of Joseph comes in the few 
chapters which describe his reunion with his family. 
In a most dramatic as well as touching way it was 
brought about. The famine was felt not alone in 
Egypt, but in the adjacent countries, Hence it be- 
came needful for Jacob to send his sons to Egypt to 
buy provisions. Benjamin, the one remaining son of 
his beloved Rachel, he retains. The ten brethren 
appear in due course of time in Joseph's presence. 
He recognizes them, but they never dream that the 
great lord from whom they are begging the privilege 
of buying some grain is their own brother. He de- 
termines to submit them to searching tests whichewill 
reveal to him their present character and the extent 
of their repentance. He leads them to speak of their 
family and of their younger brother, compels them, 
for the sake of their brother Simeon and of their own 
honor, to return to him, bringing with them his own 
brother Benjamin, who was treated with especial con- 
sideration, but placed in a dangerous and apparently 
indefensible position. This made a real test of the 
devotion of the brothers. Would they sacrifice their 
younger brother and the doting father in order to 
save themselves? They were true this time. Judah 
voiced their instant impulse in his wonderful appeal 
(44 : 18-34), one of the masterpieces of biblical litera- 
ture, wherein he offered himself as a bondman in 
place of Benjamin. Entirely convinced that they 
were different and worthier men, Joseph made him- 
self known to them, allaying their natural terror by 
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declaring that it had been God's will to bring him to 
Egypt, that he might be the preserver of the chosen 
family, Arrangements were quickly made for the 
migration of Jacob and all his household to Egypt, 
where they were royally received, not only by Joseph, 
but by the Pharaoh himself. 

Our attention throughout is centered on the divine 
share in this series of events, on the remarkable per- 
sonalities of Joseph and Jacob, and on the thorough 
reformation of the brethren. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[The use of the books mentioned here is not a mecessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Meyer, in his volume on Joseph, in the series on 
Old Testament Heroes, has many interesting notes on 
these chapters. So has Dods in the Expositor's 
‘«Genesis.’’ Driver's article on Joseph, in the Hast- 
ings Bible Dictionary, is good ; and McFadyen’s re- 
marks in his ‘‘ Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians’’ are very pertinent and suggestive. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The First Meeting of the Brothers, (1,) Is it 
strange that Joseph's brethren did not know him at 
first sight? (2.) What was his probable motive in 
addressing them so harshly ? 

2. The Test. (3.) What did Joseph really wish to 
ascertain by the test? [Warren: § 2.] (4.) Did he 
put himself into a morally indefensible position by 
making the test in the way he did? 

3. The Second Test. (5.) What further purpose 
was met by this test? (6.) What made Joseph at 
last wholly sure that his brethren were ‘‘ true men"’ ? 
[McLaren : first J. Dunning: 2.] 

4. Joseph's Avowal. (7.) Show its delicacy and 
tenderness, and add other qualities which are worth 
mentioning [McLaren : 4]. 

5. Lsrael’s Momentous Journey. (8.) What varied 
motives induced the aged patriarch to undertake the 
long and wearisome journey to Egypt? (9.) How 
many people are enumerated (46 : 27) as going 
down? How can this small estimate be reconciled 
with the other indications in Genesis of a consid- 
erable number of followers ? 

6. The Settlement in Goshen. (10.) Was Joseph 
able to fulfil his promise quoted in 45 : 18? [Long: 
last 4. ] 

IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

A test, however harsh, which results in proving 
that a character once weak is now unfalteringly true, 
is worth whatever it costs. 

To see that there is a great end which our life is 
helping forward is a sufficient reward for great tribu- 
lation. Joseph was satisfied when he became not 
only ‘‘a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, 
and ruler over all the land of Egypt,’’ but the bene- 
factor of his own family. It compensated for the 
bitter experience as a slave, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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How many ancestors a man has! You have been 
wondering whether you were eligible for admission to 
the Sons or Daughters of the Revolution, and were 
surprised *o find how many ancestors belong to every 
man. A million and a half, or thereabout, | believe, 
belong to the twentieth generation. There is room, 
then, in my life, for something good to have been de- 
rived from an almost infinite number of the great lives 
of earth. All things are mine. Adam, with his sin, 
is not my only ancestor! Abraham's faith, Joseph's 
chastity, job's integrity, all are mine, and by the 
laws of spiritual heredity !— William E. Barton. 
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A’ New History of the Sunday-School 


HE public is to be congratulated on the appearance 
of such a concise, carefully prepared history or 
handbook as is Marianna C. Brown's Sunday-School 
Movements in America (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25). - Considered as a history merely, 
the book fills a place of its own. There is no other 
book in existence that gives one in such compact 
compass, so logically classified, and so carefully 
compiled from authoritative sources, the salient facts 
of Sunday-school history in this country, from the 
seventeenth century down to and including the Ninth 
International Sunday-school Convention, held in At- 
lanta in 1899. To read the first eight chapters of the 
book through at a sitting, which can easily be done, 
will be to gain a well-rounded, consecutive impression 
of the trend and noteworthy features of modern Sun- 
day-school movements. Every Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teacher in the land would be the gainer 
by such a reading of these historical chapters, and 
would take up their work again with such an intelligent 
idea of the: historical side of the great institution in 
which they. have a share as few Sunday-school workers 
to-day possess. 

Of course, only the mountain-peaks of Sunday- 
school history are touched upon. The book does not 
profess to go into details, but to record the main facts 
of two hundred and fifty years of Sunday-school 
progress. After an opening chapter on ‘‘ Early Ameri- 
can Sunday-schools,’’ a chapter of twenty-six pages is 
worthily devoted to ‘‘The American Sunday School 
Union ;"’. its beginnings, early struggles, pioneer 
workers, publications, management, and aéhievements 
are interestingly described. ‘‘ The National Con- 
vention System’’ follows, —the origin of national con- 
ventions, brief sketches of the early conventions, the 
growth of the system into an international organiza- 
tion, the organization of primary and home depart- 
ment interests, the executive and field workers, and 
the state associations, all being touched upon. ‘‘ The 
Uniform or International Sunday-school Lesson Sys- 
tem'’ occupies the fourth chapter, and an intelligent 
record is given of the birth, growth, and details of the 
system which has done more for Bible study than any 
other human agency in the world’s history. 

The beginnings and progress of the Sunday-school 
Institute idea and the Chautauqua movement form 
the theme of chapter five. Bishop Vincent's great 
work for the Sunday-school and educational inter- 
ests of this country receives fitting tribute. The 
sixth chapter is an interesting résumé of the attitude 
of the various religious churches and denominations 
toward the Sunday-school, as indicated by the history 
of their Sunday-school work and the attention they 
have devoted and are devoting to it. It is interesting 
to note Miss Brown's opinion, in this chapter, that the 
Roman Catholics ‘‘ have now some of the best at- 
tended and most carefully organized Sunday-schools 
in America.’"" The best Hebrew Sunday-school in 
America she sets down as being that of the Temple 
Emmanuel, on Fifth Avenue, New York. Four pages 
are devoted to the Mormon Sunday-schools. The 
various Protestant denominations come in for full 
consideration, and the Methodists are credited with 
being ‘‘the most prominert people in Sunday-school 


work.’ Mr. Blakeslee’s ‘‘ Bible Study Union"’ re- 


ceives attention in chapter seven ; and the eighth, the 
closing historical chapter, touches briefly upon miscel- 
laneous items,-—Sunday-school publications, the In- 
ternational Bible Reading Association, the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, and other organizations. 

‘The footnotes, appendices, and bibliography show 
that Miss Brown has made good use of a wide range 
of sources in her statements of history and fact. She 
has studied the art of condensation, and shows the 
ability to single out salient points, letting others sink 
into the background. These facts account for the 
value that her book has as a handbook or manual 
of Sunday-school history. It is true, she at times 
rushes in where others, who have studied the subject 
longer than she, have feared to tread with such con- 
fidence, when she says without hesitation that this or 
that Sunday-school was the ‘‘first’’ in a certain lo- 
cality, or that a movement had its origin in a given 
church and from a given person. ~Statements of that 
sort are infrequent, however, and do not mar the 
general usefulness of the book. 

It is to be regretted that as much cannot be said for 
the ‘‘Conclusion’’ of fifty-seven pages as for the 
purely historical part of Miss Brown’s book. She has 
wisely drawn a sharp line between her statements of 
fact and her expressions of personal opinion, the lat- 
ter being confined entirély to her Conclusion, 

There is, indeed, much of solid value in this closing 
part of the book. In Parts III, IV, and V of the 
Conclusion are thoughtful and practical suggestions as 
to certain methods and improvements in Sunday- 
school work. Sunday-school music and prayers are 
discussed in a suggestive way, wise hints to pastors 
and superintendents are made, the real function and 
work of a Sunday-school normal class are pointed 
out with a sanity and clearness of ideas as refreshing 
as they are unusual in connection with this much- 
misunderstood and misapplied branch of work. An 
order of service for the Sunday-school is outlined 
which is radically different from the customary one, 
yet which embodies correct principles, and, giving 
the emphasis to the teaching period, is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. Part V is especially good in 
its pressing home of the need, and suggesting ways, 
of drawing into the work those who ought to be in it, 
yet who are so commonly out of it. A heavy re- 
sponsibility is put upon the ministers. 

But one could wish that in a book so marked by 
scholarly accuracy, earnest thought, and evident re- 
ligious spirit and personal consecration, the philo- 
sophical view-point and observations had been omitted. 
It is not encouraging to read that ‘‘ only after one has 
passed through the school stage of independent causes 
and the college stage of systems of causes, and has 
reached the philosophical stage of seeking and seeing 
the ultimate and unifying Cause, can one expect to 
know the force of religion as the true core of unity."’ 
What hope is there for the few of us who cannot 
write Ph. D. after our names? Yet, says Miss Brown, 

‘*if the Sunday-school is to do the work we are 
describing, it is absolutely necessary that it should 
have a far greater number of teachers who have 
reached this philosophical stage of insight’’ ! 

There is much of the philosophical observation 
throughout the Conclusion which, while it properly 
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entered into the author's thesis offered for the degree 
of Ph.D. at Columbia (as she states in the Preface), 
only detracts from the helpfuless and coherence of 
the book as it stands. Moreover, some of the author's 
criticisms of the Sunday-school and its methods do 
not come out of a deep knowledge of the subject, but 
betray a superficial knowledge. When she compla- 
cently asks whether the Sunday-school superintendent 
of our high-school boy possesses the strong person- 
ality, the executive ability, the education, the alert- 
ness to the life of the times, that that boy's high- 
school principal possesses, she does not realize that 
the answer is, in many a case, ‘‘ Yes, and a thousand- 
fold more.’’ To limit the ranks of our Sunday-school 
superintendents to merely trained and salaried work- 
ers of the sort she would suggest, and throw out of 
the work the thousands of leading minds of the nation, 
—Christian business leaders, judges, statesmen, law- 
yers, physieians, and the like,—would be a sad day 
for the Sunday-school. But to appreciate this takes a 
deeper and wider knowledge of the whole field and its 
actual conditions and achievements than Miss Brown 
possesses, Her ultimatum in this connection is: 
‘‘ Preparation for a Sunday-school superintendent 
should ordinarily be either university work in the 
philosophy of education, with work at the theological 
seminary as a minor object, or a theological course 
with university work in education as promincnt elec- 
tives’’ ! 

Perhaps as significant as any of the author's com- 
ments, as indicating her lack of real knowledge of the 
Sunday-school, is the ease with which she speaks of 
the ‘‘so many and fundamental weaknesses'’ of an 
institution which, ordained of God in the days of 
Abraham as a fandamental need of the human family, 
has been continued by him to the present day, and 
has done more for the Christian nurture and character- 
building of his children than any other institution 
conducted through human agencies in the world's 
history. To point out thoughtfully .certain defects in 
the work of such an institution, and to suggest im- 
provements, is one thing; to speak lightly of its 
‘*many and fundamental weaknesses,'’ and to assert 
dogmatically that it is ‘‘not a success,’’ is only to 
betray one's limitations as to any adequate conception 
of the vastness and divine power of the institution thus 
referred to. 

These criticisms on Miss Brown’s book have only 
to do with a small fraction of her work. The bulk of 
the volume is, as has already been pointed out, of 
permanent value. The appendices, giving statistical 
reports, facts as to the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, and other matters, are of real interest, and the 
bibliography is extended, At the end of the volume 
is that feature which has sometimes been designated 
as of more importance than a book itself, —a compre- 
hensive index. 
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Kipling’s Greatest Work * 


UDYARD KIPLING has, as has been said, a 
kodak mind. Within its circle it sees clearly, 
though sometimes with distortion, it misses no detail, 
it gives atmosphere with amazing fidelity ; but it has 
no perspective. Composition and construction are 
not for it. 

Kim is all this. As a story it fails. Many intelli- 
gent people, who love novels and read them, will find 
it dull,—too dull to read through. In constructive 
ability Mr. Kipling has always been weak. He has 
no head for plots. He sees nothing in the relations 
of romance, or even in the sequence of life, which is 
full of good plots. 

Yet Kim is the best work yet done by the foremost 
figure in the day’s letters. This open window on the 
inner and Indian East will be sought as long as the 
~ © Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

( Continued on page 670) 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the genera’ 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guarantecd to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
te examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 674. 














All Abou 
The NEW Natural History 


by Richard Lydekker, F.R.S,, is the latest and 


best work of its kind. Itisa megandag wonder- 
book, telling about all the marvels of the animal 
world, many of which have been but recently dis- 
covered, It is strictly scientific, yet written ina 
style that is so pleasing and simple that children 
can read and understand and delight in it. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


in his introduction to the work, calls it “‘ easily 
the best and most reliable work in the field of 
popular Natural History.”” F 

Rit the different sorts of animals are described 
and compared, from polyp to pachyderm : 

How they are related to each other; how 
they come to differ so widely from one an- 
other; how they protect and care for their 

oung; how and where they make their 

comes; how they rule their communities ; 
the different part of the world that each 
sort inhabits; their methods of moving 
about; their migrations from place to 
place; the uses of their odd limbs and 
singular faculties ; their wonderful intelli- 
gence in their own ways of life; what they 
eat, and their wise ways of getting it ; how 
they quarrel and battle among themselves ; 
how they shrewdly defend themselves 
against their foes; how they are hunted 
and trapped; how they serve man with 
food, shelter, clothing, finery, and other 
useful and beautiful things; all these in- 
teresting matters and many more are fully 
told about. 


Magnificent Colored Pictures 


The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 
500 pages each. ‘They are beautifully but sub- 
stantially bound in half-morocco, with gold backs. 

There are over 2,200 illustrations—the most 
magnificent set of animal pictures ever made. 
Many of them are full-page Colored Plates in 


from ten to sixteen colors. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Half-price and Little Payments 


We have made a special arrangement with the 
publishers, by which we are permitted to form a 
club for the taking of a ‘imited number of sets of 
the work at one-half their regular selling price. 

lf you apply at once, you can secure a set b 
paying $1 club fee and = a month for fifteen 
months-—the club fee of $1 being the only payment 
sogeeed before the complete set is sent to you. 

This offer will remain open only so long as our 
supply of sets shall last. 

you want more details before ordering, send 
the coupon below. You will then receive, free, a 
beautiful sample-page book and a fuller account 
of the nature of the work 





COUPON Nat. Hist. 











JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York or Philadelphia 
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language lives. The book has no more 
plan than a Persian carpet, but, like that, 
itis the woven East. Its boy hero, Kim, 
is a Eurasian, the son of an Irish soldier 
and a native, abandoned of his race, but 
treasuring his father’s papers. Used as 
a messenger boy by a Pathan agent of the 
Anglo-Indian secret service, he meets a 
Thibetan Lama, who adopts him. When 
by accident he salls into the hands of his 
father's regiment, and is restored to his 
race, the Lama educates him at a school 
for foreign son. kept in India. In vaca- 
tion he is trained in Simla by the original 
of Mr. Crawford's Dr, Isaacs, and passes 
into the secret service, where his first 
work is to capture the papers of a Rus- 
sian spy and secret agent fomenting in- 
surrection on the Himalayan frontier. 
His Buddhist Lama has meanwhile, 
alone and with him, sought the river 
which takes away sin, and when the aging 
man believes he has found it the story 
stops, as it had begun, and with no more 
reason, 

Yet on this mere warp of a tale of 
road and field Mr. Kipling has woven a 
living picture of the conflict between 
Eastern and Western ideas familiar but 
inexpressible for every European child 
born in the East. In the Lama, and 
for the first time, the Western reader 
comes close to the spiritual and religious 
life of the Far East : not ours, yet a real 
life, both spiritual and religious, nearer 
Job's than ours. Somehow, though even 
| if you have yourself known such Orien- 
| tals you cannot tell how, Mr. Kipling 
| has made the reality of this life visible, 
| credible, and comprehensible. You feel 

that the Lama is in very truth a holy 
|man. The Pathan ‘* Mahbub"’ and 
the Bengalee secret-service man, ‘‘ Hur- 
ree Babu’’ are such pictures of the 
Muhammadan swashbuckler and the 
supple Hindu as one may go far to see, 
and then never find their match outside 
this author himself. 

Moreover, Mr. Kipling has amazingly 
improved his style. It has become 
easy, direct, and is no longer man ered. 
He has added to his broader view of 
life, drawn women,—the aged Ravee 
being a miracle of portraiture,— and 
limned the whole confined life of India 
until the head is giddy with seeing. The 
final mystery and the devil life of the 
East has never had such revealment. 
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The Lovers of the Woods. By William H. 
Boardman. .New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co. $1.50. 


| The title of William H. Boardman’s 
| The Lovers of the Woods may seem sen- 
|timental, but the book itself is full of 
| wholesome muscularity. It is a plea for 
woodcraft, or the art of doing what you 
will in the woods. Persons who have no 
sympathy with recreations of sportsmen, 
|or with vacation methods known as 
| «* roughing it,"’ will be surprised to find 
so much refinement in the art of wood- 
craft as isshown here. Under the art lie 











| the depths of the sciences which bring 
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the naturalist, the meteorologist, and the 
engineer into close relation. The past- 
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against the slaughter of animals merely 
for the so-called pleasure of it. He finds 
a much higher ambition in the cultivation 
of his senses, his self-control, and in the 
discipline which comes from doing for 
one’s self that which one has been accus- 
tomed to having others do for him. The 
book is delightfully written, quickening to 
thought, stimulating to the finer senti- 
ments, and instructive as to the innu- 
merable facts to be learned through this 
rare art of woodcraft. 


* 


Our Ferns in their Haunts. By Willard Nel- 
son Clute. New York: F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

It is the aim of Willard Nelson Clute’s 
Our Ferns in their Haunts to be a guide 
to all the native species. Hitherto the 
popular text-books have lacked detailed 
information concerning the haunts and 
habits of ferns. While this book means 
to conform strictly to scientific canons, 
it plans to make the way as smooth as 
possible for the beginner whose desire 
is, first of all, acquaintance with the 
names of the ferns. The ferns are less 
known, even though they are easier to 
know, than the flowering plants. Ameri- 
can fern literature is sparse and limited. 
This book describes every species known 
to grow north of the Gulf States and east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The author 
indicates directions in which much in- 
teresting research is open. This is less 
in the discovery and naming of new spe- 
cies than in the investigating of the pro- 
founder facts and truths of the life forces 
and habits of the plants. The book is 
abundantly illustrated. 


The Blank Leaf between the Old and the 
New Testaments: Abstracts of Normal 
Class Talks on the Non-Biblical Jewish 
heberge 5: dy eeaae Lloyd Jones, Chi- 
cago: Unity Publishing Company. Paper, 
20 cents per copy ; $1.50 per dozen. ~ 

The twenty-five ‘‘talks'’ reported in 
this volume are each on some literary 
production. One is on the Book of Dan- 
iel, eleven on the books of the Apocry- 
pha, one each on Philo, Josephus, and 
the Talmud, and the rest on other Jew- 
ish writings, mainly the Pseudepigrapha, 

They represent wide reading. The re- 

sults are stated more vivaciously, but less 

carefully, than in the articles on the same 
subjects in some of the encyclopedias 
and other books of reference. Asa sou- 
venir of a commendable attempt to inter- 
est people in these fascinating themes, 
the book deserves high appreciation. 

“~ 


In Nature’s Workshop. By Grant Allen. New 
York: M. F, Mansfield. $1.50. 


There is a wonderful variety of treat- 
ment in the books of nature study which 
follow each other in such rapid succes- 
sion in these days, but Grant Allen's In 
Nature’s Workshop fills a place quite 
its own. The animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are both drawn upon to illus- 
trate the subjects, which form exceed- 
ingly attractive and interesting chapter- 
headings. Thus the chapter on ‘‘ Mas- 
querades and Disguises’’ tells of a 
number of animals of one class or an- 








master in woodcraft has come to revolt 


( Continued on page 672) 
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250 Good Stories — 

50 Special Articles — 
Weekly Editorial Review — 
Children’s Page — 
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Notes on Current Events and 
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Companion during 1902. 
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FOR EVERY TEACHER 
IN EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Dr. A. F. Schauffler has just written for 
us, ‘“‘The Teacher, the Child, and the 
Book,'’ which, we are told, is one of the 
most helpful volumes ever printed for Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

It is the outcome of long personal experi- 
ence, and advocates methods proved good 
by continuous testing. 

Every teacher should own it. 

29 pages. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Perfecting the Teacher’s 


eres good Sunday-school worker is a student of 

life. Everything that makes life richer in spir- 
itual power, that broadens human sympathy, that 
brings the teachers into clearer knowledge of human 
needs and how to meet them, is a part of the wise 
teacher's equipment. 

The Sunday School Times has always devoted 
itself, first of all, to thorough and comprehensive help 
in Bible study and Bible teaching. And because the 
work of the teachers must include a study of present- 
day life at its best, the paper has not confined itself 
to the critical study of the Bible, but has brought 
its readers into close touch with the thought and ex- 
perience of observers and workers and writers in 
many spheres of Christian activity. 

A glance through any issue of the paper will show 
what regularly appears in the compact yet compre- 
hensive and clear lesson-help material, as prepared 
by the acknowledged leaders in each department of 
study and teaching. 

No one issue of the paper, however, can do more 
than illustrate the wealth of other articles constantly 
appearing in its columns, It would be difficult to 
overstate the wide interest that has been aroused by 
articles that have thus appeared. The two leading 
articles in this issue, for instance, few intelligent 
Americans would wish to miss. 

e 

In the not distant future, Christian workers in the 
Sunday-school and out of it will have a message, 
through this paper, from the noted Scotch evangelist, 
John McNeill, in A Plain Talk to Christian Work- 
ers. The president of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Dr. George B. Stewart, will write on Present-Day 
Opportunities of the Ministry. 

While on his tour around the world, Mr. John R. 
Mott, the secretary of the World's Student Christian 
Federation, will give readers of The Sunday School 
Times glimpses of the work. And they are sure to 
be of real significance, coming from the author of 
** Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest.’’ 

In the marvelous history of Bible dfstribution there 
are many unwritten chapters. The Secretaries of 
the American and of the British and Foreign Bible 
Societies will relate the fascinating narrative of How 
the World Gets its Bibles. The agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in Manila, the Rev. J. C. Good- 
rich, is to tell incidents of Giving the Bible to the 
Filipinos. And who will not welcome the series of 
articles by Professor Ira M. Price, telling us The 
Story of the English Bible, giving the very infor- 
mation so many of us want to have at hand, in com- 
pact form, about the origin of our English versions ? 

As we follow the Bible in our thought into distant 
lands, interest quickens in the life of those beyond 
the seas. It will be with no little curiosity that many 
will read in this paper the experiences of An Ameri- 
can Kindergartner in the Philippines, by Mary 
Amelia Cady. And just beyond our new possessions 
lies a land of inexhaustible lore, from which an Ameri- 
can teacher has returned to make the charming transla- 
tions of Chinese Mother Goose, and to bring many a 
serious and noteworthy fact in Chinese life to our 
notice. Professor Isaac Taylor Headland has noted 
Things in China that Illustrate the Bible, and these 
will be described in The Sunday School Times. 

wo 

Revealed only by the tireless research of explorer 
and scholar, long-hidden treasures of knowledge have 
come to light from beneath the plains of Babylonian 
conquest, and The Sunday School Times numbers on 

its regular editorial staff the man whose unsurpassed 
scholarship and untiring energy have done so much 
to find and translate these ancient records. Light 
has been thrown in this way upon the Bible story, 


and still the discoveries continue under Professor 
Hilprecht’s guidance. He is now in the East, and 
is to continue reporting his own and others’ fresh 
discoveries in Bible lands promptly and exclusively 
‘to The Sunday School Times. Dr. Hilprecht has 
had many adventures in this work. He will soon tell, in 
this paper, the thrilling story of A Ride Through the 
Desert. 

Enough is written about the seamy side of the 
world. It will gratify and cheer the readers of this 
paper to know that there are good men who believe 
there are innumerable good men. Mr. William J. 
Coombs, a millionaire importer, will write an article 
on The World’s Honesty, while Mr. James G. 
Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, 
New York City, will write concerning High Moral 
Standards in Banking Circles. 

e 

During the coming twelve months there will be sev- 
eral memorable stories for grown folks, among which 
are these, written at the special request of the Editor : 

AN IRRELEVANT OBJECTION: A STORY OF THE 


Scots KIRK. 
By Ian Maclaren. 


EijAn’s GOBLET: A PASSOVER STORY. 
By Israel Zangwill. 


More Aunt ABBY STORIES. 

By Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
In the study of the lessons from week to week, it is 
often desirable to have an especially full treatment of 
one important phase of the lesson. Among such 
coming ‘* Side-Lights on the Lessons ”’ are : 
SIMON PETER : A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 

THE MAN PAUL. 
By Professor Dr. William M. Ramsay. 

A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF PAUL'S SHIPWRECK, 
By Harry Steele Morrison. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE ANIMALS TO THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF DEUTERONOMY. 
By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. 


PALESTINE THE WORLD'S BATTLE- FIELD, 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS. 
By Professor A. H. Sayce. 


BIBLE LANDS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Professor John H. Bernard. 


How To StTupy THE ACTS. 
An Editorial. 

It is the special purpose of the editorial pages to 
further the upbuilding of character, and in so doing to 
deal with many of the problems of every-day life. In 
that department of the paper will appear editorials on 

How to DEAL WITH DOUBTERS. 

How To KNOW WHERE GoD Wants Us. 


Is CHURCH A SUITABLE PLACE FOR YOUNG CHIL— 
DREN ? 


DECEIVING CHILDREN ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF PAUL TO EveRY—Day 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


CAN THE SECULAR SCHOOL BE RAISED TO THE 
PLANE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ? 
and many others of equal interest. 

Akin to such problems and themes are those be- 
longing especially to parents and teachers of children. 
The Sunday School Times gives emphasis to the 
study of such questions by presenting the results of 
experience of many careful observers in dealing with 
the most difficult Mr. George H. Archibald will 
write several articles on Problems of Parents, and 
their Solutions ; Nora Archibald Smith, on Training 
Children in the Use of Money ; James L. Hughes, 
author et ‘‘ Dickens as an Educator,’’ on The Sin 
of Making your Child a Don't-er; Carl Kelsey, on 
Caring for Children in the Criminal Courts. 

In the wide field of Sunday-school methods this 
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paper is constantly on the lookout for tested plans. 
Correspondence is established with a large number 
of schools doing conspicuously good work, and the 
paper is furnished with specimens of printed matter 
and descriptions of plans and accounts of successful 
efforts in every phase of the work. It is possible to 
name here only a few of the subjects on which articles 
will appear in this paper during the coming year.. At 
this writing nearly forty complete articles have been 
secured, and many others arranged for, to say noth- 
ing of scores of brief suggestive paragraphs. 

Among those whose work will appear in this depart- 
ment are Marion Lawrance ; J. Cleveland Cady, the 
well-known Sunday-school architect ; Professor H. M. 
Hamill ; Dr. W. A. Duncan ; Dr. James A. Worden ; 
Dr. Louis F. Benson; Dr. Charles Roads; Hugh 
Cork ; Henry Collins Woodruff ; Dr. A. E. Dunning ; 
Rose M. Wood-Allen ; Dr. William H. Tolman ; Alice 
Hamilton Rich ; Amos R. Wells ; Professor Ernest De 
Witt Burton ; Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, and A. H. 


McKinney. The special articles will include : 
HINTS ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
How to Know Goop SuNDAY-SCHOOL Hymns, 


STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN A SAW-MILL, 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NORMAL CLASSES. 

THE PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 

THINGS DONE By A LIVE PRIMARY UNION. 

GRADING AS AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

ARE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS FEASIBLE ? 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

THE AFTERMATH OF HoUSE-—TO-—HOuSE VIsITA- 

TION 

TEACHING MORALITY IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

How WE GET THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 

CADBURY'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL BREAKFAST AT 7. 30. 

KEEPING THE CIty SCHOOL GOING IN SUMMER. 

How To SECURE THE SCHOLARS’ LESSON STuDy. 

A TEACHERS — MEETING THAT COUNTS FOR SOME- 

THING. 

How THE Worst CLASS BECAME THE BEST. 

How Two HuNDRED Boys WERE CAUGHT. 

MAKING THINGS CLEAR TO THE CHILDREN. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTION CONTEST, 

How A JUNIOR TEACHERS’ —MEETING WAS STARTED. 

A GENTILE IN A MORMON SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

wo 

Among the most noteworthy articles published in 
The Sunday School Times during the past year or two 
were the Personal Reminiscences of H. Clay Trum- 
bull. His varied experience and wide acquaintance 
in many spheres of life enable Dr. Trumbull to relate 
facts about men and events that are of absorbing in- 
terest. The Publishers are glad to announce that 
he will continue the occasional contribution of similar 
articles to these columns. 

Another man whose writings always find a world- 
wide reading is the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. He is at 
his best in expressing in words our spiritual needs 
and their fulfilling, as applied to the daily problems 
of life that confront us. Dr. Miller will write on 
Help for Every-Day Living. Another man whose 
keen insight and illustrative power are known to 
readers of this paper is Amos R. Wells, who will 
continue to contribute occasional Homespun Homi- 
lies, —sermons in miniature, and yet not sermons so 
much as vivid little pictures of moral truths. And 
who would not be glad to-day to hear the clear voice 
and ringing tones of Maltbie D. Babcock, or read his 
trenchant phrases? He delighted in expressing his 
thought in brief paragraphs. But The Sunday School 
Times has for publication one of the few longer arti- 
cles that he wrote, and it is not a word too long, in 
its telling of The Things that Survive. 

(For Subscription Rates, see page 674.) 
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“The book consists of seven chap- 


ters, each is a gem.” 


THE STORY 
OF JOSEPH 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
35 cents, net; by mail, 40 cents 








**Just in the nick of time comes 
this small volume from one of the 
most read authors of the day. The 
timeliness of a new story of Joseph, 
when millions of Bible students in all 

arts. of the world are critically look- 
ing into the life of this model Hebrew 
boy, is at once evident ; and coming, 
as it-does, from the pen of Dr. Miller, 
it will not want for readers either in 
America or in Europe.’’—.S. S. Zimes. 


Published by The Westminster Press, 
1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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A Romanee of the 16th Century 


By Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason 





Four full-page illustrations 


Price, $1.10, net 


Postpaid, $1.25. 12mo, 456 pages 





** As a historical novel the book is far 
and away above the average.''—Book 
Buyer. 

** Not only interesting in itself, but in 
its outline of facts is as accurate as most 
histories, besides being a good story 
and a fine work of art.''— Zhe Sunday 
School Times. , 

The Griffith and Rowland Press 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Amercan Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible now ready. 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


NOW READY! 
The Authorized and Offical 


LIFE OF WILLIAM McKINLEY 


A complete and authentic Life of President Me- 
Kinley written by Hon. J. R. Youne, formerly 
elerk U. 8. . ry period to tragic end 
brilliantly depicted. Filled with beautiful half-tone 

ictures with portraits of our Leading Statesmen. 
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Bible Pictures 


Oar list of penny pictures, to illustrate the Sunday- 
school Lessons, now comprises almost 350 subjects, 
carefully selected from the great paintings of the old 
and modern masters, with views of places throughout 


Palestine with which sons are connected 
the most complete set of Bible Pictures published. 


PRICE, ONE CENT EACH 
No Orders Received for Less than Ten 
Size of card, 6X8 inches. Send for free catalogue. 
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other that are skilful in the art of dis- 
guise. Then there is an interesting chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Plants that go to Sleep,’’ and 
one on ‘‘ False Pretenses,’’ and one on | 
**Sextons and Scavengers,'’ etc. But | 
it is the author's fascinating way of pre- | 
senting these things, quite as much as | 
the facts that are brought into close re- | 
lations, that makes the book so attrac- | 
tive and instructive. It is quite freely | 
illustrated, and is a book suited éither to 
youth or the adult reader. 


ed 
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Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. $1.50. 
The Century Company, New York 
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Circumstance. By .S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


$1.50. 

Century Book for Mothers, The. By Leroy 
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net. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 

Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations. Com- 
piled by George W. Powers. 50 cents. 

Handy Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
Compiled by George W. Powers. 50 cents. 

Who's the Author? By Louis Harman Peet. 
50 cents. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York 

Kim, By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 

Little Clown, The. By Thomas Cobb. 50 
cents. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York 

Gloria Deo: A Collection of Hymns and Tunes 
for Public Worship. $1.25. 

Houghten, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 

Rational Basis of Orthodoxy, The. By Albert 
Weston Moore, D.D. $1.75, net. 

Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. $r1, net. 

Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Cambridge edition. $2. 

Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 

Modern Apollos, A. By Robert McIntyre. 
$1.50. 

Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 

Lassie. By. the Author of ‘' Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,’ ‘‘ Belle,'’ ‘‘ Tom's Boy,"’ etc. $1. 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jack- 
son, A.M. $1, net. 

Captain of the School, The. 
son. $1.20, net. 

Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 

Aguinaldo. By Edwin Wildman, 1.20. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Via Christi. By Louise Manning Hodgkins, 

M.A. 


By Edith Robin- 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Tempting of Father Anthony, The. By George 
Horton. $1.25. 
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ord and Phrase. By Joseph Fitzgerald, A.M. 
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J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York. 
Early Conversion. By the Rev. 
Hammond, M.A. Paper, 25 cents. 
Oxford University Press, New York 
The New Century Bible: St. Luke. Edited 
by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
The New Century Bible : St. Matthew. 
by Professor W. F. Slater, M.A. 
The Oxford Self-Pronouncing Reference Bible. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston 
Message of the College to the Church, The. 
A Course of Sunday Evening Addresses in 
Lent, 1901. Delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston. 75 cents, net. 
Four in Hand. By Mrs. A 
$1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
A Day with a Tramp. By Walter A. Wyckoff. 
$1, net. 

Outcasts, The. By W. A. Fraser. $1.25, net. 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Pittsburg 

Bible Songs. 45 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 


Cedric the Saxon. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
50 cents. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York 
Sunday Reading for the Young, 1902. 


M. Castello. 
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At the Country Store Club 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


W, PSHAW! _ There's worse 
things than being an infidel. The 


“é 


Bible says so, ‘cos it says that the man 


that neglects his family is a.good deal 

worse, —or something like that."’ 
‘*That’s true. But the fact is that 

such men are usually practical infidels 


anyway."’ 
‘**Oh! I don’t know. Look at Billie 
Lasure. He goes to church, and takes 


in all their doing ; yet, since he got hold 
of the place, he lets his old mother go 
in rags, and.-he makes no end of sport 
of the old man lying helpless while he 
spends all his money on clothes and 
toting gels around. Now he's a sample 
Christian.’’ 

‘«Going to church don’t make him a 


| Christian any more than it makes my 


buggy religious to put it in the church 
shed.,”’ 

‘‘Hold on, ‘Siah, though!'’ said 
Hank. ‘‘You remember Fred Vogler? 
Well, you know he has sent money home 
to the old folk every month for some 
years. And you couldn't say he was 
very religious before he went West."’ 

‘«Religious! 1 should say not!’’ 
Alec exclaimed. ‘‘ Me and him used to 
have some good old times. But, any- 
way, what difference does it make:? I 
don’t see why we have got to be always 
tied up to home, working for the folk. 
A man has got to look out for himself, 
and let his people do the same."’ 

‘*When you get to be a man,’’ said 
’Siah, with a slow smile, ‘‘and have 
children of your own, you will change 
your mind on some things, Alec.’’ 

‘« But still Fred Vogler’s what you call 
a worldly man, and he puts many a 
Christian to shame,’’ said Hank. 

‘«Wait till I get the letter Fred sent 
me with his first remittance for his 
mother.'’ Returning with it, 'Siah con- 
tinued, ‘I'll read just one part of it : 

‘« «We were all getting ready to turn 
in, one night, except Spotty, an old 
prospector. He was sitting on the edge 
of his bunk, writing. One of the fellows 
called out, ‘‘ Hang up that letter, Spotty, 
and dowse the glim!"’ ‘* That's no let- 
ter; it's asermon,'’ I said. ‘‘No; it's 
his last confession,’’ another one chaffed, 





E. Payson | 


Edited | 


‘‘It's all of those, boys; it’s my first 
letter home for years. 1 may not have 
just the same grade of religion as the sky 
pilot who was here last week, but he 
touched some of us up just right when 
| he said that a man was a miserable cur 
| who would go back on his people, and 
forget his old father and mother. And 
I can tell you another thing, — it's a fact 
what he said, that the religion of the 
Bible is the only one that builds homes. 
I've been all over, in every land where 
there’s any color of gold, and I've seen 
it that way,—no God, then no home or 
family. Boys; my religion is that God 
is my Father, the great Father of us all, 
and that he wants us to show ourselves 
his children by acting square and doing 
what's right to one another. And surely 
we'll begin to do that way to our own 
first of all. I tell you, some of us ap- 
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preciate our homes and families a good | foreign missionary, Sunday-school in- 
struction, Sunday-school needs and en- 
couragements, the education of the negro 
and the Indian, adult Bible-class work, 
the critical study of the Bible, and still 
other living subjects, were treated by 
such speakers as Dr. George William 


sight more now than we did when we'd | 
got them. The.man who can ferget | 
them might as well be one of them 
howliny coyotes outside. I don’t set up 
for an angel, but I'm going to get right 
with the folk at home for the sake of the 
Father in heaven."’ I reckon we all 
wanted to josh the old fellow, but some- 
how we couldn't do it. I couldn't open 
my head at all. And now,—well, that's 
the reason I want you to cash this and | 
hand it to mother.’ ’’ 
DILLON, MONTANA. 


oe 


Work and Workers 





Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 
. October 22, 23 | 


Maryland, at Baltimore . . 
Maine, at Lewiston . . 

District of Columbia, at Washington . Oct. 28-30 
New Hampshtfre, at Glaremont, November 5, 6 


oe 
The Delights of Quaker Hill 


F ONE were asked to tell wherein the 
peculiar charm of the Quaker Hill 
Conference lies, the answer would be: 
in its choice social fellowship, its ab- 
sence of any one school of ideas, its 
breadth of views expressed, and its op- 
portunity for frank opinion and unre- 
stricted discussion, in the balance and 
sanity characterizing its sessions and its 
speakers, and in the rare harmony of 
spirit that prevails throughout, in spite of 
the open differences of opinion that lend 
charm and give thoroughness to its work. 
Two years ago, at Quaker Hill, Dutchess 
County, New York, high up in the heafth- 
giving hills of that glorious farming coun- 
try, the Conference was inaugurated ‘for 
the promotion of Bible study, for the dis- 
cussion of vital problems of the present 
day, and for the quickening of the spir- 
itual life.’ Primarily in the interests of | 
the native community, and wholly sup- 
ported by the open-handed generosity of 
those who live there, a few from outside 
were fortunate enough to be invited to its 
sessions, or, as guests in the neighbor- | 
hood, availed themselves of the public 
meetings of the Conference. 

The third annual session, held last | 
month, was worthy of the previous his- 
tory of the Conference. A _ series of | 
studies in ‘‘The Apocalyptical Litera- 
ture of the Bible*’ was conducted by 
Professor F. K. Sanders, now just enter- 
ing upon his new duties as Dean of the 
Yale Divinity School. ‘* Industrial Com- 
bination and Concentrated Wealth ’’ 
was ably discussed by James G. Cannon 
and Mornay Williams, respectively a 
leading New York banker and lawyer. 
‘«Christianity and the Labor Question ’’ 
was treated in a startlingly effective and 
illuminating way by Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
late Chief Factory Inspector of Illinois, 
—from whom, by the way, readers of The | 


. October 22-24 | 





| 








| Hall, of Springfield, Massachusetts ; 


| Sunday School 
| addresses were delivered by Dr. 


| the printing of a series of Quaker Hill 
| booklets, for the circulation of such mat- 
ter. 


| Pawling, 


| day School Union's work in establishing 


| gathered in to study the Bible. 


secure the interest and co-operation of 


| week were reported in connection with 
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Knox, of Union Theological Seminary ; 
Professor Irving Wood, of Smith Col- 
lege ; Chaplain Herbert B. Turner, of 
Hampton Institute ; Professor J. F. Ge- 
nung, of Amherst ; the Rev. Newton M. 
and 
of The 
while masterly 
Rob- 
ert S. MacArthur, of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, and Dr. Charles P. 
Fagnani, of Union Seminary. 

Many ofthe addresses delivered at the 
Quaker Hill Conference are worthy of a 
wide reading and permanent preserva- 
tion. Plans are under consideration for 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 


Times, 


Those who desire further informa- 
tion about the Conference and these 
leaflets may address its secretary, the 
Rev. Edward L. Chichester, Quaker Hill, 
New York. 


oe 


One Year’s Record of a Great 
Sunday- School Movement 


O ONE can tell the vast amount of | 


good done by the American Sun- 


Sunday-schools in every part of this 
country. The following will give an idea 
of the marvelous achievements of the last 
year, ending March 1, Igol. 

2,468 Sunday-schools established at 
destitute places, being an average of 
more than six schools organized every 
day in the year. 

Nearly 90,000 scholars and teachers 


Visits made to 175,000 families to 


parents in the work. 

Missionaries also aided or visited 
12,600 other Sunday-schools, containing 
655,000 scholars. 

Religious literature valued at $9,583 
given to needy schools, also 13,700 
Bibles and Testaments. 

105 churches were organized during 
the year, being the outgrowth of Union 
schools. 

An average of 130 conversions each 


the work. 
This vast and fruitful work was done 


Infant King,’’ b 
not too difficult ; 


including two famous 1 services) 
. So Adam La ae 


‘ Christmas with the Pixies, 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday-schools, entitled ‘* The Promise Fulfilled '’ and ‘‘ The 

Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and others. Entirely new, atiractive, and choice, but 
ull of choruses, ~~ ye a exercises, etc. 5 cents each (for.ro cents we send both, 
hundred, prepaid anywhere. 
1, his latest and best gems of vocal art, namely : 
a rich, melodious Christmas Solo, with violin cbligato 

* The Pilgrim’s Dream,” descriptive of his wanderings, dream of heaven, and a hosanna climax. 

* The Three Visions,’ a pronounced success, described by critics as a companion to “* The Holy City.’ 

Each is published im two keys. State if for high or low voice. No copies exchanged. Price, 60 cents 


three Beautiful Solos by 
“In Old Judea,’’ 


each, or the three for $1, if ordered direct from publishers, before January 1, 1902 


New Christmas Cantata. For a delightful (hristmas entertainment, Mr. Geibel’s Cantata, 


"is unexcelled. Full of merry choruses, solos, duets, peas and humorous 


features. Adapted for few or ma ny children, of varied ages. 30 cents per copy; $3 per dozen. Another 
Cantata, *‘ Christmas a Day Late,”’ will be sent for 30 cents, or so cents for the two. 
A NEW KIND OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK 
** Uplifted Voices’ is a 20th century hymn-book for aggressive Sunday-school work. Edited by 


Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by a host of Superintendents, Choristers, and State Officials, 
Adopted officially at many State Conventions 
including free samples of our two 1901 Christmas 


7 copies so!d in 12 weeks. 


30 cents for returnable copy, 
ices; $25 per hundred. Write for free specimen pages, 








also special plan for procuring these books without drawing on your Sunday-school treasury. GEIBEL & 
LEHMAN, Publishers, 1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MEYER’S CHRISTMAS | Music 

A new 

SCHOFIELD’S he aventate f tor ‘childrens by by hee H. Gabriel. 


fhe best be has written. 
not pre 





30 cents; $3.00 per dozen, 
and TORREY’S TMAS 30%. A new Concert Exercise 
ae for children, by Harteough and Filimore. A su 


DAY- OOL HELPS omens Wop gocteatiens, ae, 5 cents; 50 cen 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS me nEcrt Arid. |, DLALOGuES & SONGS 
Appear each month in The Record Ne. CMA RITY CONSCI 1cK. an Allegory 


of Christian Work for roiget girte (wo tanaie), by A rnes. 10 cents. 


. C. Barn 
Original Recitations, Dia- 


be uae, Motion Songs, “e- pt oniares —day 


The Devotional Studies in the Sun- 








ciall d 
day-School Lessons by the Rev. F. B. ; Ww it? re AISE i He HEE $2 MU, Anthem 
7 hep ankes. 10 aa 
Meyer, The Heart of the Lesson by the < ‘ . a Oratotio Cantata for 


Rev. C. Schofield, and The Golden Text 
Homilies by the Rev. R. A. Torrey, make 
this department one of the best helps 
published for Sunday-school teachers. 


ISRAE) 
Choirs and Uhoral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 
30 cents. 


SAUL, ing of Israel. A Dramatic Gantete 
fer Choirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


cents. 
TRIUMPHANT PRAISE. ew Anthem 
Book, easy grade, rousing music, if Fred A. Fill- 
more. 75 cen 
MAL E CHOIR No. 3. Gospel Songs for Men's 

VWOMEN'S CHIOUE No. 8 Gospel Songs f 
oe. ngs for 

Women’s Voices, Gabriel. 15 cen 


a@@ Send a postal card with your addreés 
for a free sample copy to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
East Northfield, Mass. 





Send for our catalogue of Christmas Musio—Con- 








[a Exercises, Cantatas, Anthems, Sheet Solos, 
ets, etc. 
o, 


FILLMORE BROS. 
Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.’s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 


119 W. 6th St., Cin 


EACHERS of adult classes in the jog 40 Bible House, New ¥ 


Sunday-school whose scholars have 
been unsettled in their beliefs by the 
skepticism of the times would do well to 
own and study 




















Gcms of Song 





| at an expense about equal to the cost 


of building seven miles of ordinary rail- 
road track. The work is evangelical 
and undenominational, done at points 
where the greatest need exists. Without 
this agency, perhaps every one of the 
children enrolled last year would have 
lived another year without any religious 
training. The results reached are sub- 
stantial and permanent. 

Perhaps the most aggressive work of | 


Sunday School Times are to be privileged | this institution is done in the gran | 


to hear during the coming year. 
The home minister's relation to the 


Northwest. 
( Continued on page 674) 


F. G. Ensign, 153 La Salle | 














th h be ted. R 
The Rational Basis of from the very rm "e “hen spartlin brilliascy 
None hard. All easy to learn. delight to the 
Orthodoxy By Albert Weston scholars. Send for samples. 
Moore, D.D. Messiah’s Kingdom Samples of 
Gift Divine the four, r9¢. 
It is a logical and clear exposition of ae 
the — on which Christianity may Birthday of the King wee. s 
justly lay claim to philosophical and Good Tidings of Great Joy J) stamps. 
scientific, — Crown §8vo, Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
$1.75, net; postpaid, $1.90. Our Vy owen coments or children fp cuties 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by ~ 4 New ideas, erlhdme original. ngs cto. pee copy. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston Other children’s cantatas for Christmas: Senta 
; sion, 20 cts. per co w Flake's Christ- 
— mas, 2 ee r cop : Trip to T id Chris, 25 cts. per 
t, ‘‘ Varied Information. 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diplo oma and anne pe —y 
degree th. Cata free. ALL-MACK CO. {1020 Arch St., Epietrtobia 
Prof. C. J. Sorvea. Grittian University, Canton, Mo. Publishers {186 56 Fifth Ave., New Y 
JUST OUT! /|CH ENE rt 
eee 
our $ er cpperten r 
effects. sveep Sie. per ee, 4.00 per 100. Enclose ibe. 
for one subscri to to Yertal Day Quarterly, 
which w } in clude the above > 


a bi 
ake THE CH 


'H CHORR for Nov. contains Christ- 
for the Sunday-School $i. per don.“ GG, ete., for Ss Choir oe nant 





BY IRA D. SANKEY AN! AND HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth 
$25.00 per 100. Sample pie Seay, Seat Eres, 20 ete. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


IT IS HIGH TIME 


to take up the matter of new song books for your 
Sunday-school. Do not neglect to examine the best 
of all school song books, 

‘“* THE SERVICE OF PRAISE ”’ 
pronounced the best b a using it. Filled with 
new features, novel ideas, ht, singable songs. 
The price is $25.00 oer hund dred 

A PROPOSITION 
to Sunday-school superintendents : 

Send us your name and address, also name of your 
church and pastor, and we will send you a copy of the 
above book for your examination. Book to be re- | 
turned any time within a month. (We have but a 
limited number for this purpose.) Positively no cost 
to you for trying this book before buying. 


HALL-MACK CO. / 1020 Arch St., Philadel 
Publishers amt 156 Fifth Ave., New Y + 


“It Is Le eds Way ”’ 


a@ new song suggested by the dying words of 


President McKinley 


will be found in our new gospel hymn book, 





Just S ~ ae Contains 224 pages, bound 
in full c) 

For 25 cents we will send copy of this book, 
and a full line of samples of Xmas Services 


i ee Aimer 
THE KK | NGcomern 


A gem service for Christmas, by Judefind and 
James. 15 cents will give you one year's sub- 
scription to The Festal Program, including 
this service, or five cents a single copy. 
John J. Hood, 1024 Arch Street, 
phia ; 38 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Christmas Services Six different samples 


sent on receipt of ten 
Our bi-monthly serial, Red Le Letter 

ys, is of great value to superintendents and pro- 
gram committees. Only 15 cents a year. Subscribe 
now. e Pub. Co., 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


XMAS egies 


SEE Myre ts Joke nT. 


108 Washington St. 
Chicago. 





Philadel- 








PICTURE PUZZLE BIBLE 
For Children, $1.00 postpaid. 
Sunday Scheel Seng Beeks, 


cents in stamps. 





283 songs with the Music, 18¢. 
Specimen pages of both FREE. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN, Dept. S, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Philadelphia, October 12, 1g90z 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addressesor in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid f for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a p Mer Fy» additio 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
Addressed the address changed at any time 


without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enon ened of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 

countries embraced in the Universal Postal 

the following rate, which in cludes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper * ee mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scri 


of the 
nion at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry.) 


BLECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
Daily between 


Sioux City 
Omaha 








Chicago 
Des Moines 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. Micuer, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, lil. 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


ones and prep! 


Piety Wiper see ahi 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY IE LS 


The most perfect, Tighes t class bells in th 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West T roy P. O., 


In ordering goods, or in- making inguiry con 
cerning anything advertised imthis paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





sane 
Durability 


in Spoons, Forks, K nives, 
etec., are assured if you 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “1847 "—take no 
substitute. There are“ R a 
and others clauned to be “ just 
as good,” but like al! imita- 
tions, they lack the merit and 
value identified with the origi- 
nal and genuine. 
Send for catalogue W. 
International Bilver (Co. , 
Suecessor to 


MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 





on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Bach of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
: Mention this paper. 











Per Gent 


eclosure H 

worth of delinquent interest. Referen- 
ces gladly furnished. Corr dence 
solicited. Interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent allowed on daily balances on even 
$100, on funds left with ts us for invest- 
ment. Interest computed monthly. 

- W.L.WILLIAMGON, Lisbon,N.D, 











to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate s, is the 
record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross emi | 
of industrial tavestanenin, and the shrinkage of 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ere 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages .™ od nenwany belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. to 
THE BUNNELL. & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Don't cut corms, Use the magi- 
cal A-CORN SALVE. tsc. From 


drugaien, or by mail. Postal ae 





a trial box free. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphic 
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B. & B. 


For pretty waists 


—showing a most extensive variety of i 
—kinds that have style—style you’ll be 
pleased with if you’re in real earnest about 
the smart seen-few-places sort. 

Combinations neat and dressy—and others 
tastefully spicy. 

Solid color Waist Flannels, 25c., 30c., 35c. 

Solid color French Flannels, 35c., 40c., 
45¢., 50c., 60c. 

Handsome figured French Cashmeres, 
50c., 65c. 

Printed Prunella Cloth—effective Persian 
patterns for waists, house gowns, or dressing 
sacques, 75Cc. 

Silk - embroidered solid color Flannels, 
polka dots, 75c.—cluster dots and star pat- 
tern, $1.00—clover leaf, rosebud, and tur- 
quoise patterns, $1.25. 

Printed flannels — polka dots, 


stripes, 
figures—35c., 40c. 
65¢ 


— imported, . 50c., 60c., 


Imported Persian Flannels, 65c., 70c., 75c. 

Large assortment waist cloths—stripes and 
figures, 35c. to 65c. 

Tucked striped waist cloths—most pre- 
ferred colors—regular sewed pinched tucks 
—65c. to $1.15 

All - wool Challies —entirely new and 
choice styles, 35c., 40c., 50c. 

Lot of wool Challies, 15c.— good, but 
not pretty—great value, and useful for home 
gowns. 

Say in your letter what you want samples 
of—what prices—so we’ll know exactly what 
interests you. 

Minute you see the elegance of style we’re 
talking about, you’ll know you’ve got before 
you the right convincing evidence that we’re 
marking prices close—selling for a small 
profit to get a larger business—and getting 
it that way. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


insurance Company 
308 and 310 o' Wain mt Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL,......ccccecceeceseeseeeeeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CUMOL CIALTES). 00<0000000ccccceceececccees 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 247+362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. AY 1901, 
$2,477,069. 
H. MONTGOMERY _ ll 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec 
WM. F. WILL 





THOS. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. p Montgemery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton § S. ‘Hutchinson, ohn 14 Gerhard, 


os. E. Gillin; ward Lowber Welsh, 
, yee hibald R. Montgomery. 








Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 

106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 


a stocks. yy zo Ban - a 
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A New Kind of‘a Sunday- School Hymn Book 


** Uplifted Voices ** is a 20th Centur 
choristers, and officials. 15,000 s sol 
i per hundred Specimen pa 

am Geibel, each a gem ; regul 


in-12 week 


s. 


. For 30 cents we wae a new 
Price, 60 cents each. 


Round the World Folder — 


Hymn Book tor Sunday-schools, edited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by 


30 cents per v including ¢wo 1 


ristmas cantata y Adam Geibel. 


a host of superintendents, 


x Christmas services. Money refunded if book is returned in one week. 
For $x.0o ae ge three beautiful solos in sheet form by 


BIBEL & LEHMAN, 1022 Arch Street, Phi Philadelphia 








“Mailed 2 anywhere for a 1 postage stamp. Address 
Room 321, Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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(Continued from page 673) mi: 

Street, Chicago, is superintendent of- this 
district, and he reports that from March 1 
to August 1 of the present year the mis- 
sionaries of the Union organizcd 330 
new Sunday-schools, having 1,005 teach- 
ers and 9,585 scholars, reorganized 257 
schools, having 727 teachers and 8,097 
scholars, They aided other and old 
schools in 766 cases, where 3,428 teach- 
ers are giving Bible instruction to 47,081 
scholars ; delivered 4,084 addresses, dis- 
tributed 25,681 Bibles and Testaments, 
made 39, 589 visits to families, circulated 
religious literature valued at $2,112, and 
traveled 299,248 miles. 


ae 


_Marvelous Blessings on 
japan’s Sunday- 
Schools 


HE efficient International Sunday- 
school Field Worker for Japan, 
T. C. Ikehara, in a yecent»letter to Dr. 
George W. Bailey of the International 
Executive Committee, reports a remark- 
able awakening in the Mikado’s Empire, 
the news of which will come as a wel- 
come message of inspiration and encour- 
agement to all Sunday-school workers in 
this country. His letter, in part, is as 
follows : 
TOKYO, August 16, rgor. 
Dear Dr. and Brother : 

This empire has received a marvelous 
blessing for the past two and one-half months. 
Actually the Holy Spirit has poured down on 
her, and thousands of people have found Jesus. 
We, the Christian workers, have spared neither 
time nor labor. Since Japan began, there 
never was such a triumph of truth as this has 
been. 

Sunday-school meetings, too, were pushed 
on, and specially aimed at the decision of the 
children for Christ. Special meetings for the 
little folks were held from time to time, and 
from Sunday-schools hundreds of them were 
brought into the fold. There are many beau- 
tiful stories connected with this. 

A number of institutes and conventions were 
held as usual, and the third annual summer 
school for Sunday-school workers has just come 
to aclose. For a month I expect to have com- 
paratively easy labor, as it is impossible to hold 
too many meetings in the hottest months, but 
before this heat came I worked for all I was 
worth. 

The enclosed is the budget used at the third 
summer school at the sea-beach called Kama- 
kura, where the Methodist people have a hotel. 
The meetings were very interesting, in spite of 
the fact that some speakers failed to put in their 
appearance, owing to the overwork of this new 
revival or waking up of Japan to Jesus. 

In the church in which I work, for instance, 
there’were eighty-two converts in a single week, 
and this was so everywhere ; and during this 
new epoch the Sunday-school children did 
much to facilitate and to advance the work, 
while among those who were baptized, many, 
indeed, confessed beautiful faith with their 
little lips. . . . 

The Tokyo Sunday-school workers will meet 
early in September, to have a series of meetings 
on Sunday-school work, and to talk over the 
matter in question,—namely, the forming of the 
Imperial Sunday-school Association and its 
triennial convention The work, though com- 
paratively slow, is ever steadily progressing, 
and is bound to be a stronghold of Christ in 
Japan. 

Pray on for our work. 

Yours truly, 
T. C. IKEHARA, 
international Sunday-school Field Worker 
Sor Japan. 
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any time just such food for worthy thought 
as life needs. We are unwise if we de- 
spise such little helps as Scripture rolls 
for the walls of our bedroom, as pocket 
Testaments, as the verses supplied by 
Bible-reading Unions, such as the Clifton 
‘Springs Bible Readers’ Circle, of Clifton 
£prings, New York, will furnish. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where sup- 





October 27,1901. Bible Reading: “ I will 


—— 


make it the rule of my life to read the 
Bible every day.” 2 Tim. 3: 1-17. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Divine truth (Luke 1 : 1-4 ; Acts 18 : 
24-28). 

TUES.—God's messages (John 5 : 39; 20: 
30; 31; Heb. 1:1, 2). 
WED.—The Spirit the teacher (John 1%: 

25-27 ; 1 Cor. 2: 14-16). | 
THURS.—Our constant need (John 16: | 
7-15). 
Fri.—The key to knowledge (Psa. 119: 
97-100 ; Jer. 8: 8, 9; Rom. 3: 
I, 2). | 
SAT.—Daily food (Acts 17 : 1-11). | 


























S IT a good thing to read the Bible | 
every day? Ought we to make it a | 
rule to read it every day? 

The question whether it is a good thing 
to read the newspaper every day may be 
an open question. But the question 
whether it is a good thing to read the 
Bible every day is not an open question. 
‘«Man does not live by bread alone,’’ 
quoted Jesus, ‘‘ but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
As truly as we require physical nourish- 
ment every day, do we require food for 
our inner and abiding life. 

< ~ 

Character is shaping itself within us | 
every hour. What we think about is 
determined in good part by what we 
read. The Bible should have a place in 
every day, in order that the thoughtsegof | 
every day may be shaped by it. And | 
the place which the Bible should have 
must not be a mere isolated place. We 
must fill the whole day with it. It is not 
possible, of course, to be reading the 
Bible all day long. But it is possible to 
fill the thoughts with the Bible: during | 
the moments of the day when we are not 
charged with some duty which demands 
and absorbs the mind. 

“~ 


There are hundreds of such moments 
in each day,—when we are dressing in 
the morning, and undressing at night ; 
while we are passing from one duty to 
another, or from one place to another. 
Where are our thoughts at such times? 
For the most part wedo not know. They 
run wild. 


} 


Now this is demoralizing. 
That time might be better employed, 
and the way in which it is employed is 
enfeebling. For the sake of the general 
discipline of life, the general compacting 
of character, such hours should be filled 
with reverent, strengthening thinking, 
and calm and pure meditation. There 
is no other way to accomplish this so 
good as to have our minds full of the 
Bible. 
< 

You can get Bible verses printed on 
separate slips of paper, which can be 
carried easily when no Bible can be car- 
ried, and these will serve to supply at 


| not more important that we should sleep 





% 

The daily study of the Bible, if pos- 
sible at some regular time each day, as 
in the Quiet Hour in the morning, or in 
the evening, and in a systematic way, is 
the substantial way of making progress 
daily in a mastery of the Bible, and of 
deeply impressing on the mind and heart 
the life-molding truths of the Bible. Such 
study will furnish thought for the whole 
day, and constantly during its hours the 
Holy Spirit will bring back to us, if we 
trust him to do so, the things about Jesus 
and of Jesus which filled the hour of study 
and prayer. 

~ 

Now, what it is a good thing to do 
every day it is a good thing to purpose 
to do daily, and to make a rule ‘to do. 
Such a rule is intended to secure for a 
daily duty the place of which it can so 
easily be deprived. A rule is the state- 
ment of a resolution to form a habit. 
And what we need is to have our Bible 
study become an inflexible habit. It is 


each night, than that the waking hours 
of each day and night, so far as God has 
not filled them with some positive duty, 
should be filled with sweet thoughts of 
God in Christ, and the good purposes 
of God for our perfectness and beauty of 
life. 








Doubters 
Can be Changed by Knowledge 


If there is any doubt about making brain 
power by the use of certain food, the doubter 
should make the following experiment. 

Helen Frances Huntington of Gainesville, 
Ga., says: ‘‘Just a word of commendation 
concerning Grape-Nuts, which I have found to 
be the most wholesome, nourishing, and ap- 
petizing food that has ever come to my knowl- 
edge. 

‘**T am not a dyspeptic, but being constantly 
engaged in severe brain work I found that I 
did not thrive on ordinary diet ; even a moder- 
ate dinner dulled my brain so as to be practi- 
cally incapable of critical work. I tried meat 
juice, peptonoids, the two-meal system of light 
| breakfast and no supper, which brought on 

nervous depletion and sleeplessness, so I re- 

sorted to one and anoiher of the various health- 
foods, which all seemed alike tasteless and 
valueless as a brain food, until, quite by chance, 

I had a dish of Grape-Nuts food served asa 

dessert. I liked it so well that I began to use it 

daily, for supper four teaspoonsful in a saucer 





of hot milk, eaten before it dissolves to mushi- 
ness. 

“This point should be remembered, as, after 
acertain time, evaporation seems to affect the 
sweet nutty flavor of the food, as in the case of 
certain fine-flavored fruits. 

‘The result in my case was simply astonish- 
ing. I had no desire whatever for sweet pas- 
tries, meats, or, in fact, anything else, .and my 


brain was as clear and active at night as on | 


awaking from a long, refreshing sleep. 


‘The peculiar advantage about Grape-Nuts | 
food is that it supplies the nutritive qualities of | 


| a varied diet without the bad results of heavy 
eating. 
brain workers, if not as an exclusive diet, cer- 
tainly for the last meal of the day. I always 
take it with me when traveling, which saves a 


I cheerfully recommend its use to all | 


plies may be purchased. Here is a list of 


school, and class. When you need anyt 


Sunday-school. 


** Best and Cheapest "’ 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 
f Lesson Helps h: 
Biot yh eH Samples Ne pape 
Publishers of — ee, ‘ atury Teacher's 
te su in nts, an stors. 
Since fre. Publnhes of te Yommg Pepto 
t 
in Autentsn. Dealers in eve: requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send tor illustrated catalog and particulars. 


would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, 


surest guide. It appears once a month. One advertiser or another, among these, 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or 





M. P. MOLLER 


prominent dealers, any or all of whom 


hing of the sort, this Directory is. the 





Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. Write for our Tatest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you. 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer's prices. 








| OUR HOLIDAY SAMPLE PACKETS 


contain something to interest ev pastor, 
superintendent. teacher, and individual. 


Two new CHRISTMAS SERVICES, one com- 
| eect CANTATA, calendars, cards, advertising 
evices, novelties. LEighty-eight page new cata- 

e of . Ten in stamps 





will bring you one. 
Mac CALLA AND COMPANY 
249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 


Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


notice. A Stamped-Steel Ceiling ., pat- 


terns selected with good taste, properly applied and 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to please. See 
that it is considered when you build or remedeh 
Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then be sent you. Especial 
attention given to church and residence work. 

ry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 
Branch Office, 74 Equitable Building, Boston. 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel”’ 


{est pubtiched, is the largest and most complete 
k for the purpose ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take.a new boo 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) wi be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tua SuNDAY SCHOOL T1MEs, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 
for estimate. 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Send dimensions 





The Mastery of 
Memorizing 


Invaluable to Every Student, Teacher, 
or Public Speaker 


Postpaid, $1.00. ‘‘ Memorizing Scripture"’ 
and Booklet free. 
MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, N. Y. City 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions." 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., NewYork 





By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 
Western Asia cent discoveries. The maps of 
Palestine and of Egypt are es- 
Egypt and Sinai _— sentia) for the lessons of the 
" ear. Special terms to Sab- 
St. Paul's Travels bath-schools for these maps; 
also for four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLI » Oxford, Ohio. 


Palestine 


VOCALION ORGANS 


for Sunday-school use. The Vocalion’s prompt 
** speech ”’ is as effective in marking rhythm as the 
piano. Its sustaining and orchestral qualities make 
it far more desirable. Objection that an organist 
would be necessary for the Vocalion is met by its 
absence of pedals (pedals if desired). The Vocalion’s 
full, rich diapason and delicate registers make it ot 
inestimable value in accompanying the human voice. 

Organs Gileped ga approval. Betails on request. 


Send for Catalo; ‘ 
Vacalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Christmas Recitations 


and Services. Send 30 cents, and 
we will mail a book of Christmas 
recitations and six sample services 
for Christmas, the latter supplied at 
$1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
122 Nassau Street. New York City 








OUR =~ 
Stereopticons 
and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE, 46 E. 
Madison St., Chicago. 








NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


At Christmas Time, music by Gabriel and 
others, 5 cts. The Child of Christmas-Tide, for 
primary, by Mrs. Atwood, 5 cts. ristmas Re- 
citations, 15 cts. Primary Teacher’s Friend, 
by Mrs. Atwood, 1sc. Hofmann Birthday Cards, 
25 cts. dozen. elcome Cards, 20 cts. per dozen. 

rownies’ Visit to the Children, a Christmas 
entertainment, 5 cts. Celluloid Cradle Rolls 
ee. All kinds of Kindergarten, Cradle Roll, an 


rimary Supplies. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 
(<=. Pulpit Furniture, 
gr Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


ia. 


a 








The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 

175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of 
lesson helps and Sunday-school rs. 
Samples and price-list free. Books and periodicals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
Sunday-school library books from all publishers a 
specialty. 

J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 





CANDY BOXES 


BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


Made especially for us, cannot be bought elsé- « 
where. Prices: $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 per hun- 


dred, shipping extra. 
American Baptist Publication Society 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














71,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMIN FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
pastors, superintendents, and committees. 


A. S. BARNES &<- Publishers, 
156 h Avenue, New York City 





deal of annoyance and discomfort.”’ 


THE BUSINESS END OF 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


The tg02 edition of this phenomenally suc- 
cessful book is now ready. . I shall be glad to 
send it to any one who will ask for it. 

There is much in it that is helpful and in- 
structive regarding methods and appliances 
for up-to-date-Sunday-schools. Send #o-day. 

T. M. HAMMOND, Milwaukee, Wis. 














































































































This lean M. D. is Dector Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 




















TISSOT PAINTINGS 
of THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


New Copyrighted Colored Lantern Slides, 


Pan-American Slides and Other Sets. 
State Funeral of McKinley. 


Catalogue and particulars on application. 
William H. Rau, 1324 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
es. Have cured hundreds. § for descriptive 
book. E. 5. Johnston, President and Founder, ila- 


Iphia Institute for Stammerers, 
17th YBAR. 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


'BIBLE-TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Opens October 15. Three-year graded course. 
Practical work in New York City. Woman’s De- 
partment home. For full 
particulars, addre 


Principal, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 





Correspondence courses. 


Abandoned It 
For the Old-Fashioned Coffee was Killing 





‘I always drank coffee with the rest of the 
family, for it seemed as if there was nothing for 
breakfast if we did not have it on the table. 

“IT had been troubled some time with my 
heart, which did not feel right. ‘This trouble 
grew worse steadily. 

**Sometimes it would beat fast, and at other 
times very slowly, so that I would hardly be 
able to do work for an hour or two after break- 
fast, and if I walked up a hill it gave mea 
severe pain. 

**T had no idea of what the trouble was until 
a friend suggested that perhaps it might be 
caused by coffee-drinking. 1 tried leaving off 
the coffee and began drinking Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. The change came quickly. I 
am now glad to say that I am entirely well of 
the heart trouble, and attribute the cure to 
leaving off coffee and the use of Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee. 

‘“‘A number of my friends have abandoned 
the old-fashioned coffee, and have taken up 
with Postum, which they are using steadily. 
There are some people that make Postum very 
weak and tasteless, but if it is boiled -long 
enough, according fo directions, it is a very 
delicious beverage. We have never used any 
of the old-fashioned coffee since it was first 
started in our house.""—Mrs. I.. A. Smith, 
Blodgett Mills, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
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THE SUND 


The old belief that a health waist must 


beauty of the FERRIS 


1 has been dispelled by the 
00D SENSE 


CORSET wae @ garment of such 


ease and flexibili 
@ woman who wears it can 
in comfort any ex- 


‘ercise of physical culture, 


ride a wheel, climb @ moun- 
tain or run a sewing ma- 
chine. A garment of such 
symmetry and beauty that 
any woman who dresses in 
it will be admired for grace 
and contour. 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


CORSET WAISTS 


are made in all shapes and sizes to suit 


every form—with lon 


or short waist, 


high or low bust. Sold by all leading 


retailers. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


Finest material and workmanship. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
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OCTOBER 12, 1901 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 


Made of several ma- 
terials, with or with- 
out handle. 

** Those churches which have adopted it are 
enthusiastic in its praise. It is the universal 
testimony that the Lord's Supper on a 
new dignity and beauty by the use of the in- 
dividual cup."’ 

‘‘The ordinance is a spiritual joy sew to 
many who shrank from it before."’ 

‘‘We are more than pleased, we are exceed- 
ingly blessed by it."’ 

Over two hundred churches sear Boston 


alone are now using this service. The outfit 
is not expensive. Write us for full particulars. 


GEORGE H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, 














} tiny booklet of — — vm 
Celluloid covers, for e cket. 
BRIGHT classifies the causes of man's misery, 
RAYS and gives with each a scriptural anti- 
dote, direct and forceful. Unique, and 
FOR 
helpful to busy men and women, and 
DARK all who have dark days. An ideal gift 
DAYS | book Saber seNep 
cents. i 











A. Thold Co., Florence, Colo. 
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Only $4.50 


For a Complete Bible 
Reference Library 


Commentary, Bible Dictionary, and Concordance 
FORMER PRICE $13.50. 


enueedsiasees 


MCTIONAR) 


PQ 


1024 pages 1380 
9%x644x2'4 inches, 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S 





pages 


11x8x3 inches, 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


By Robert Jam 
Pausset, A.M., St. 
Professor of Theolog: 


It is enriched with 
have visited every region on which the li 
and the expository labors of scholars and cri 


Passages of Scripture difficu 


, D.D., St. Paul's, Cigecow A. 
thbert’s, York; and vid Brown, D.D., 
4 plete ao ritical. explanatory, and 
com com ry—c . expla 
the Old and its—1,380 , bound | 
on ag @ entameg F pages 


sults of learning, t 
t 


; Rev. 


. 
¢ researches of travelers who 
of revelation originally shone, 


735 pages. 


9§x7}x1§ inches. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of Univer- 


R. sity of London 


trated, and han 


readers generally. 


English language. 


tics. Notes—concise, learned, 
free from verbiage, and casily understood—constitute the body of the work. 
t to be understood they elucidate and explain. 


It is the most practical, suggestive, scientific, and popular commentary yet 


published in this country. 


y 
Rev. John H. Vincent, Bishop M. BE. Charch : “ This immense book 
deserves a place on the table of every Bible student. 
commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 
ev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The 
do not know of its equa!, within its scope and cost, and I believe it will 
have, as it merits, a very wide circulation, and will do great good. 


“ 





HOW TO GET THE THREE 
BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE. 
CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. 





complete 








elivery. 


It is the cream of the 


Sunday School Times : 


yment, and we will 
Customers living on the Pacific Coast, Canada, or a long distance from us, ma 
1,00 in addition to cost of books, and we will prepay express or mail charges and guarantee 


writings, no volume 


ward the thr 


NOW $4.50. 


Th 


$1.00 a mont 
So besks at 


These three great books, 
essential for Bible study, 
stand among the highest 
in biblical literature, and 
constitute a religious li- 
brary that is practically 
indispensable in acquiring 
a knowledge of Bible 
times, and to a proper un- 
derstanding of the Word 
of God. 

% 


40,000 of this same Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown Commentary 
have been sold by us at $7.50 a copy, 
and we now offer this great work and 
two others equally as good for only 
$4.50. 





EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


If you do not care to expend 
4.80 at one time, send only 
1.00, and books will be for- 
warded ai once. We will trust 
you for the balance, if you will 
romise in your letter to send 
$1.00 monthly for five succeeding 
months, making .00 as com- 
pete payment Almost every Bi- 
le student can secure this valu- 
able religious library on these 
tetms. The sale will be im- 
mense—order early, and securea 
set before the edition is exhausted. 











Contains 1,024 large octavo es, printed on excellent paper, finely illus- 

eoaeely and olonaty bound in cloth. An leditpened le aid 
to ministers, teachers, families, Sunday-school superintendents, and Bible 
is is undoubtedly the best work of its kind in the 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. 


Contains 735 la octavo es, clearly printed, and handsomely and 
strongly bound in cloth, Chiistans of all 

Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, next to the sacred 
better deserves a place in the “brary of the Bible stu- 
dent than Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. This is consia- 
ered the best edition of this great work published. 


denominations know that 


1. Send $4.50, and we will forward the three books at once, you ing freight or express ch s. 
2. Send $1.00, and promise, in yo letter, to HM Law : king $6.00 as 
‘or 


‘or five months, ma 
once, you paying freight or sa charges. 
send, if they choose, 


You run no risk, as we guarantee safe delivery of every set of books, by freight or express, and also that the books will be clearly 


Take Notice 


printed, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, and just as represented in every 
not satisfactory, within ten days after examination, and will return money, deducting only the return freight or express charges. 


icular. We will take back all books that are 


aa” As to our reliability, we refer to The Sunday School Times or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., PUBLISHERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 











